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Can the President Do Wrong ? 
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by the United Steelworkers in protest’ keep a vital industry working ; he has also weltar 
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are threatened in time of pea 
against the steel magnates’ refusal to accept sought to use his power to impose a contract or even ot cold war, than it would be tn the 
the wage increase awarded by the Wage between employers and workers midst of a full-scale conflict, when the 
Stabilisation Board. Steel profits, in the Ihe steel companies therefore challenged President 1s also acting as Commander-in 
Administration’s view, are high enough to him on both counts before a Federal court, Chief Mr. Truman, admittedly, urged 
cover the additional wage burden. The and they have won the first round by that the arms programme and the need for 
companies were offered a price increase of persuading Judge Pine to declare the a flow of munitions to Korea were sufficient 
nearly $3 per ton—which would still President's action illegal. A stay of execu- justification But he does not seem to 
ave allowed them something like 20 per tion has, however, been granted by the have carried conviction. Secondly, though 
cent above the high profits of 1947-9. When Court of Appeals, suspending hostilities the seizure in this 
ihe employers demanded S12 per ton, the unti! the Supreme Court has made its with the steelworkers, the unions must b 
President accepted the union case. But decision. Meanwhile Philip Murray had very chary about it as a precedent Ph 
rather than permit the loss ot vital steel told his men that they were free to begin railwayeten have already found tha! 
production, he ordered the men to keep the the strike. Judge Pine, in fact, regarded the cannot strike against the Secretar: 
industry at work; the award would be strike as a lesser evil than the President’s Army; 
imposed on the companies while the mills claim “ to unlimited and 1 
were under his control executive powe! 

Then the storm broke. The President’s The ultimate constitutional issue has circumstances to cripple 
action, taken under the ill-defined emer- not been taced. An American President organised labour. On th 
gency powers of his office—which merely cannot be enjoined by any Court; he can issue is stil open, but in the 
charge him to maintain “ national security only be impeached by Congress or turned Truman would have to bea 
and the general weltare ’—was denounced out of office at the ensuing election. If any : hoes of this 
as “ Socialism” and “ tyranny,” and as a_ he chooses, he can even defy rulings of th 
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Socialist Conference on Germany 


Last Saturday a Labour Party delegation met 
representatives of the German and French 
Socialists in Bonn. The Conference, which fol- 
lowed preliminary Franco-British discussions 
three weeks ago, was notable chiefly for the im- 
provement it marked in the relations between the 
Labour Party and the S.P.D. Unfortunately it 
also confirmed the fears expressed in these 
columns that the Russian Note might cause a 
rift between the British and French parties. It 
was relatively easy for Dr. Dalton and Herr 
Ollenauer to reach agreement on the short-term 
objective of postponing ratification of — the 
E.D.C. Treaties in order to test the sincerity 
of the Russian proposals. But M. Mollet has 
not unnaturally been perturbed by the idea of 
an independent armed Germany; and his party 
regards Western Integration on E.D.C. lines as 
a lesser evil 

It will need real statesmanship on the part 
of the Labour Party to reconcile these differ- 
ences. The best chance of doing so would be if 
the Parties could sit down together and work 
out a constructive answer to the Russian Note. 
If a Germany, militarily independent of both 
Blocs, is accepted as a final goal, it must be 
conceded to the French that this goal should be 
ipproached by stages and over a considerable 
period of time. There could, for instance, be no 
question of immediately withdrawing Occupation 
forces; and a German national army could only 
be considered when the stability and democratic 
character of the central Government had been 
clearly established. On the other hand, the 
German Social-Democrats should be told thai 
the British Labour Party rejects their demands 
for Germany’s 1937 frontiers. 


Pacific Treaty-making 


The Japanese Peace Treaty signed in Wash- 
ington last Monday marks another step towards 
a strategic plan for the Pacific corresponding 
with N.A.T.O. in the Atlantic countries. The 
Japanese signatory closed the chapter on the 
second world war, and then started writing the 
history of the third by signing with America a 
Security Treaty which allows American troops 
to stay in his country. The Soviet Ambassador 
was not slow in pointing out that this shows 
America “is fast converting Japan into an 
American bridgehead in the Far East.” Japan’s 
second treaty was with America’s ally Chiang 
Kai-shek, renouncing all special interests and 
rights in China. To complete this Pacific 
strategy, America signed military alliances with 
Ausiralia and New Zealand. But greater signi- 
ficance must be attached to the countries which 
have not signed the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Asian Governments only recently freed from 
Western Imperialism are not willing to accept 
a new military bondage. Concerned with trade 
and friendly inter-Asian relations, they are 
making their own treaties with Japan. India 
is shortly to sign a peace treaty, with a trade 
agreement to follow. Burma will sign a treaty 
during the first fortnight of May in which repara- 
tions will be an important item. The new Indo- 
nesian Government is likely also to make a treaty, 
and to forget the highly unpopular signature 
given earlier in San Francisco by a Foreign 


Minister who subsequently resigned. Meanwhile, 
in Japan itself a movement is growing against the 
rearmament of Japan. It urges non-aggression 
pacts with Asian countries, especially China. 


Central African Federation 

The official conference on federatiog has 
apparently reached agreement on changes in the 
original proposals: of these changes, the most 
important seems to be abolition of the proposal 
to have an African Minister in the central 
Government, and instead to set up an “ African 
Affairs Board” with specific powers. ‘This is 
a concession to White settler opinion which 
objected to an African Central Minister on the 
curious but illuminating grounds that he would 
be “a cuckoo in the nest.” African delegations 
in London have meanwhile reasserted their 
opposition to all proposals for federation, since, 
as they have repeatedly said, they can have no 
faith in paper safeguards. And on Tuesday, 
replying to Mr. James Griffiths in a debate on 
federation initiated by the Opposition, the 
Colonial Secretary said that the “final con- 
ference” on federation would after all not be 
able to take place in July. Before that conierence 
takes place, Mr. Lyttelton said, he or Mr 
Lennox-Boyd would visit Central Africa 


Transport Puzzle 


The debate on Transport did little to clarify 
the Government's professed purpose of lowering 
charges. A subsidy was specifically ruled out; 
but Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe suggested no alter 
native method of protecting the travelling public 
at large, beyond a vague reference to the obliga 
tion of private ‘enterprise to ‘ 
tomers individually or perish ”- 
which has little relevance to the long-term 
problem of the railways. The debate at least 
made it plain that the Government's intention 
was only to prevent increases “out of all pro- 
portion” to the general level of increase; and 
that the cost of this to the Transport Com 
mission is likely to be as low as £25m. So much 
for the illusion that Mr. Churchill's “bold 
action” had been sufficient to prevent the 
general increase. But even this limited objec- 
tive is Open to serious criticism. The highest 
proportionate increases may not be those which, 
in fact, bear hardest on individuals; and what 
justification can there be in logic for perpetu- 
ating a fare-structure in which a minority add 
to the burden of the majority by the enjoyment 
of what is admittedly a disproportionately low 
share of the essential cost? 


“satisfy its cus 
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School Dentistry: A Rival Plan 


The proposal in the Dentists’ Bill to meet part 
of the shortage in the school dental service by 
training a new class of auxiliary dental workers 
has the great defect that it cannot in the nature 
of the case produce any results for at least three 
years. An alternative plan now being canvassed 
in the dental profession promises much speedier 
relicf. What is proposed is that the normal 
dental curriculum should remain at its present 
length, but that the final six months should be 
spent in training on the job in the school dental 
service. This short apprenticeship would be 
followed by a compulsory period of two years’ 
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service either in the Forces’ dental service or 
in the schools; and no one would be allowed to 
take up health service practice or private prac- 
tice as a dentust until this service had been com 
pleted. The effect would be to stop the influx 
of new dentists into these branches for two 
years, but in the meantime to provide in the 
first year of the plan an inflow sufficient to put 
the school dental service well on the road to 
adequacy, and to solve the problem in the second 
year. This is surely a much more satisfactory 
way of going about the matter than the “ eche- 
lon” scheme proposed in the Bill. 
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Open Court 


The Windsor Juvenile Court justices probably 
had the best of motives the other day, when 
about to try a case in which a number of child- 
ren were accused of indecent behaviour. They 
refused to admit a woman reporter from the 
Windsor, Slough and Eton Express; and when 
that enterprising newspaper briefed Lord Hail- 
sham to demand that it be admitted to the 
adjourned hearing, they became involved in an 
acrimonious dispute. In the end the paper was 
allowed to report the case. The Statutes that 
govern juvenile courts authorise the exclusion, 
for good reason, of everyone except the officers 
of the court, the parties and witnesses, and the 
press. There is seldom anyone else present— 
the general public are not admitted anyway. 
The justices should not be anxious about what 
may get into the newspapers: that is controlled 
by the Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of 
Reports) Act, 1926, which forbids them to report 
anything calculated (by the Attorney-General) 
to “injure public morals.” But incidents of this 
kind serve to emphasise the need for a thorough 
inquiry into the whole question of reporting 
criminal trials—and especially reporting the 
preliminary hearing of an indictable offence 
Since 1848, English magistrates have been em- 
powered to conduct the preliminary hearing of 
for example) a murder charge in camera (as is 
done without mishap in Scotland). They dare 
not do so because of the suspicion they would 
provoke. Yet pre-trial publicity has probably 
destroyed many a prisoner’s chance of getting 
an unbiased jury. 


The Irish Budget 


A Correspondent writes: Nearly a month has 
passed since Mr. MacEntee presented his Budget 
to the Dail; and during that time the storm of 
protest it aroused has scarcely abated. The 
Opposition is making the most of its opportunity, 
and it seems fairly certain that an appeal to the 
country cannot be long delayed. Public and 
vocational bodies all over the country have pro- 
tested against the Budget, and baton charges have 
followed speeches in O’Connell Street. The 
Irish Housewives’ Association have sent a deputa- 
tion to the Dublin City Council; their principal 
objection was to the reduction of the food sub- 

Mr. Norton, Leader of the Labour Party, 
described the Budget as “the 
and anti-working class Budget 
introduced in this country.” At a Cork 
meeting under the auspices of the biggest Opposi 
tion party, Fine Gael, Senator O’Higgins said 
that the unbridled savagery of the Budget exposed 
it as Fianna Fail’s revenge on the people for 
having put them out of office in 1948; and Deputy 
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Two Months to Doomsday 


“Ty everything goes according to schedule, 
June 20 should be our Doomsday.” I could not 
help feeling irritated by the Teutonic self-pity 
of my German triend’s political discourse. It 
was my first day in Bonn, and we were situng 
m the brilliant Spring sunshine, sharing a bottle 
of wine on a Rhine terrace. For just a week or 
two, In springtime, this unbearably stuffy West 
German capital is a place of fresh beauty. Why 
spoil it with Wagnerian rant? 

When I said goodbye to him a few days later 
I realised that I had done my friend an injustice 
He had not been ranting. Unless something 
quite unexpected happens, the future of Ger 
many will have been decided by mid-June 
against negotiations to-day and in favour of an 
imposed solution to-morrow. Moreover, as I 
learnt in Bonn, it will be the Western Powers 
who will be responsible for deliberately prevent 
ing a Four-Power conference. True enough, the 
home smoothingly that 
America, Britain and France are only too ready 


public is assured 
to negotiate with the Russians: that it is simply 
and solely the Kremlin’s intransigeance which 
is frustrating German unity. But in private con- 
versations no one in Bonn, whether German, 
British or American, troubles to keep up this 
pretence. “May not the Russian proposals be 
genuine? Should we not at least test them?” 
I asked one British official. “But you don’t 
understand,” he said. “The Russians may be 
seriously prepared to permit the creation of an 
independent German Government by free elec 
tions, and that would destroy all our plans for 
a German contribution to ‘Western Defence.” 

I can well understand the feelings of the 
British and American officials concerned. In 
New York last September, the plan for inte 
grating Germany politically and militarily into 
Western Europe was agreed by Mr. Acheson, 
M. Schuman and Mr. Morrison, and since then 
these officials have been slaving to make it work. 
In Paris, the French, German, Italian and Bene 
lux experts have been drafting the E.D.C. 
Treaties, which will provide the framework for 
German rearmament. In Bonn, Dr. Adenauer 
and the High Commissioners have been busy on 
the parallel and infinitely more complex task of 
producing the Contractual Agreement for end- 
ing the occupation of Western Germany. Now, 
after months of effort, both negotiations have 
reached their very last stage, and have developed 
into a desperate race to meet the exigencies of 
the American Constitution. The date-line ts 
determined by the American presidential cam- 
paign, which demands that Senators shall be 
back in their States early in July. For the 
American Senate to ratify the Contractual 
Agreement, therefore, all the European ratifica- 
tions must be completed by June 20. For the 
European ratifications to be completed by June 
20, the Treaties and the Agreement must be 
signed by May 20, when Mr. Acheson has 
already indicated that he will be in Bonn. If 
this time-table is not strictly observed, American 
ratification will have to be postponed until next 
February, and the German Defence Contribu- 
tion would be put off for a year. And that, as 
we shall see, would probably mean for ever. 


The Russian proposal, of course, was carefully 
timed to dislocate this time-table. Its aim was 
to strengthen the Social Democrats’ opposition 
and, much important, to split 
the Government Coalition. For this second 
purpose it had to appeal strongly to German 
nationalist sentiment. This, no doubt, explains 
the Russian offer of a national army to a united 
Germany, independent of both Blocs. 

No one, of course, expected Dr. Adenauer 
and the three High Commissioners to take the 
Russian offer seriously. It merely caused them 
to redouble their efforts to keep to the time 
table. When I referred in conversation to the 
suggestion, first made in The Times, that it 
might be wise to complete the agreements but 
to suspend signature until we had sat down 
with the Russians, I was always met with the 
same reply. On this point Dr. Adenauer, who 
has achieved an astonishing ascendency over the 
High Commissioners, has the last word. His 
view, I was informed by one of his cronies, was 
that The Times’ proposal would deal a deadly 
blow to the future of Western civilisation. “It 
1s now or never. If integration is postponed 
beyond this summer, no one can guarantee that 
West Germany will not succumb to Communist 
subversion or that America may not lose interest 
and pull out. And without American support 
there will be starvation and ruin in our poor 
country within weeks.” 


very more 


Dr. Adenauer (as I could feel for myself as 
I panted after him up his steep, hillside rose 
garden) bears his 74 years well. As Lord Mayor 
of Cologne before 1933, he ran the City, with 
charm and ruthlessness, as a one-man show. He 
uses the same methods as Chancellor, dispensing 
with collective Cabinet responsibility and taking 
al! decisions on his own, Like Mr. Chamberlain 


-another Lerd Mayor—he has entered on 


foreign affairs late in life and with a contempt 
for professional diplomats, backed by a few 


simple articles of faith. These include (1) the 
Rhinelander’s provincial attitude to German 
unity (every time his night train to Berlin crosses 
the Elbe, a C.D.U. politician told me, the Chan- 
cellor turns over in his sleeping car and mutters, 
“We are entering a foreign country”); (2) a 
horror of Bolshevism, which expresses itself in 
lectures on a (largely imaginary) network of Com 
munist conspiracy throughout Western Germany ; 
(3) a Catholic pessimism, which makes him treat 
his people as a spiritually sick nation, which must 
be led into paths of Western righteousness even 
against its will; and (4) a categoric belief in the 
necessity for appeasing the United States. 
Such a man was, of course, ideally suited to 
American requirements, once the decision had 
been taken to rearm Germany by means of a 
contribution to the European Defence Com- 
munity. The very reverse of a nationalist, the 
Chancellor is a Klem-Deutscher who believes 
in a united, clerical Europe, extending from 
Lisbon to the Elbe; and he realises that a united 
Germany would include an anti-clerical majority. 
Naturally, he is widely admired by Frenchmen, 
whose one fear is a united Germany, and by those 
Englishmen who fondly believe that Germans 
can be rendered permanently useful and harm- 
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less if they can be thrust into the strait-jacket 
of a Catholic-dominated Western Union. 

I have found very few even of Dr. Adenauer’s 
colleagues who supported his extreme views 
Indeed, there is probably a majority in his 
Cabinet who would like to postpone integration 
and German rearmament for the sake of a Four 
Power conference. So far, however, these recal 
citrants have been successfully disciplined by 
the Chancellor's firmness on the Saar issue and 
his disingenuous public declarations in favour 
of negouations with the Russians. But very 
soon the details of the Contractual Agreement 
will be revealed for the first time to the part: 
fractions. Then there may well be trouble, par 
ticularly if the Russians make yet another offer 
Most Germans, unaware of what has been going 
on behind closed doors, assume that this Agree 
ment will mean the end of Occupation. They 
are in for a big disappointment when they see 
the mass of restrictions on their sovereignty 
whith the Agreement imposes, and realise that 
a large part of the Occupation costs, which they 
so fiercely resent, will still be borne by the 
West German Exchequer as part of its Defence 
contribution. 

This, of course, is the moment for which the 
Socialists are waiting. They openly abhor 
Adenauer’s Rhineland  clericalism, 
return, he tries to smear them as dangerous 
“nationalists.” What they actually represent 
is a perfectly healthy revulsion against a plan 
of Western Europe integration which will leave 
18,006,000 Germans under Russian control and 
without any prospect of deliverance except by 
war. Under suitable guarantees, the Socialists 
are willing to see the Allies testing the Russians 
by taking their offer at its face value; and they 
would be ready to run “ the risk” of postponing 
German rearmament if that risk would really 
bring free elections and, in due course, the with 
drawal of both the Eastern and the Western 
forces from their country. A united Germany 
they say—even if it were militarily neutral and 
traded extensively with the East—could remain 
politically part of the West, provided it was a 
genuine democracy with a will to independence 
In Germany, this means provided there is a Left 
majority with a democratic Socialist policy 

The trouble for the Socialists is that they are 
opposed not only by the Adenauer Coalition, 
with its slender Parliamentary majority, but by 
the vast and present power of the American 
High Commissioner and his two subaltern allies, 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick and M. Frang¢ois-Poncet 
The fact that German public opinion is against 
rearmament and Western integration is appar 
ently regarded as irrelevant. But it may be worth 
recalling some of the recent findings of the most 
reliable public opinion poll: 


and, in 


Q: “Which is the more urgent, the unifica 
tion of the East and the West Zones or Euro 
pean mtegration ?” 

A: 55 per cent. for unification, 27 
for European integration, 18 per 
opinion. 


per cent 
cent no 


Q: “Do you think it right that there should 
be German divisions in a European Army?” 

A: 38 per cent. Yes, 39 per cent. No, 
cent. no opinion. 


23 per 


Q: “Do you approve of conscription?” 
A: 32 per cent. Yes, 47 per cent. No, 21 
cent. no opinion. 

Q: “Would you feel it right to become a 


per 
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soldier again, or that your son or husband blaming motor cars and cinemas for providing questions before the session begins. Telev:sion, 


a 
should become a soldier again?” ; : rival Sunday attractions. The one thing religio of course ISSI} u because 
A: 13 per cent. Yes, 75 per cent. No, 12 per 


persons seldom say is that when people sull viewers will see th 1771 1 the plat 
cent. no opinion ; 
t 
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Q: “Which do you personally think more a ae 
< oe ae wee . the efficacy of prayer and the reality of the next answer to 


important, that we Germans should get on : 
, ife. the { } } i that if t » dithcult questions are 
well with the Americans or be neutral ? tile, they went to church, and that i they ne . 
A: 30 per cent. “Get on well with the Ameri- longer do so it is because we no longer believe and the chiet enjoyment 
cans,” 48 per cent. “Be neutral,” 12 pet cent. that the alternative is to go to hell. The B.B.( told, lies not in listening to a 
no opinion, 1 per cent. “Get on well with the 
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Adenauer are determined to prevent negotiations good example by playing The Vigil before the Che listeners are in a good mood 
with the Russians this summer and to railroad : 


. ohn FS stenumnnsl 
’ iltar. Here is first-class dramatic discussion of the the start 1 ddie Grisewood 
ratification through at almost any cost. Elec them 


x central issue of the Resurrection. There is no 
tions are due in West Germany next year, and 
the nearer they approach, the more reluctant 
will the members of Dr. Adenauer’s Coalition 
parties be to do something which outrages the 
majority of the electors. It is only so long as 
the will of the people can be disregarded with 
relative safety that the Bundestag will dare to 
ratify. If the time-table breaks down this sum 
mer, the European Defence Community will be 
ee 
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cerity of the Russians could at least‘be tested. ably the largest publishing empi-e the lished an impressive list of work 
We still have eight weeks before Doomsday country. He issues a stream of paper: ging them in a first run of 25,000 
t weeks during which a firm British demand [trom children’s comics such as Bean 
nmediate Four-Power conference cyuid and Rover, to Red Letter, My Weekly, and ects has been co d 
wan that Doomsday was indefinitely postponed. mewspapers such us the Sunday Post and Dun nd the Burmese Con 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN dee Couner. Thomson boasted that he had guage’; a University series on 
slammed the door on trade unionism. Now, tt rical subjects; an “* Enlightenment 
seems that the door must have been ajar, and n bookbinding, the story of the atom bom 
L d Di XT a Trojan Horse has been smuggled in. Som ne’s famous work How t n fr 
onaon 1ary 74 members of the Glasgow printing staff had flue people, and George Orwell 


a i 14 , retly jomned the National Society of Operativ: wn “Special Number cal 
ir Archbishop of York has heard trom . 


; ; ; Printers and Assistants, and when on 
wrespondents in Korea about the effects of the 


vides instruction on physic 


‘ members was dismissed, they came out into t irmese young women But 
napalm bomb; he may have read the peculiarly 


horrible description of a man who had lost all 
his limbs, and was completely flayed, and yet 


open and they struck just as the pr hakin Nu prefers to be called 
ut to roll on the Sunday Post two weel OO} » that his nation shan't 
igo. Thomson is now faced with a determined ignoramuse and this mean 
He has apparently decided that skinning “5 ‘ ; 


effort to break his “open shop” rule. I see that Vhis is indeed a matter ol lite and dea 
the National Union of Journalists has “* blacked t | of us,” he explained; “every patriot worth 
all copy for Thomson’s, and has instructed its | am st come forward and do what 


alive is not compatible with t! 

n duty of loving them. He therefor 

that napalm bombing should be o ' 

H , é 1 } bee members not to send news or ph fograph to co ‘ capabl of in uplittung our backward 
e must really push his thought a little a “ahr 

iny of its publications. The Transport Workers — peo] from the deplorable state they ar 


are not to handle material for the firm, and th ! ronment, he added, “has decided 


If he also condemns atom bombing 
ought he not to pronounce against the making ot 
itom bombs in this country at the moment? 
soon atom bombing becomes tolerable in view 


matter is coming before the Miners’ Executive pend on this scheme very liberally, and unpre 
which has “alerted” its member It is even cedent rates of remuneration are contem 


possible that the railway unions may become _ plated Not bad for a young nation whi 


t the far greater terror of the hydrogen bomb! ‘ : 
involved, and with them British Railway Thea i o fa immense difficulties of 


Where does he draw the line? He must make up ; ars 
‘we might see Churchill—in his new role of 1 t ion and internal rebellion 

transport overlord—aintervening to rescue 1). ( . . 

Thomson. What an ironic twist! When Win on yuldn’t 

ston lost his Dundee seat in 1922 to Neddi I pear trees or more bud 

Scrymgeour, the Prohibitionist, it was less the How many calamiti 

years ago a high-powered Committ Demon Drink that beat him than D. ¢ hor ppen to pr nt our havin 

-d as one remedy for the decay of the son, who conducted a bitter ! ign t f fru *Well,” said Mr. Park 


of trosts we've had 


mind, otherwise he is easily answered by th 
blunt American soldier, who replied to him “ At 
inhuman weapon? War is inhuman find room for 


* * * 


of England a new Anglican journal as Churchill, once his protegé neither ha t t] imber 
| written as the N.S. & N.! Amongst current forgiven the other for the dirty line vashx \ way from the number we had 1 


ull to com 


+4 


omments I have noted that the Church should — thirty vears ago t ‘ 1 about thres 


m a big scale; the churches are not * * we ha rost on Sunday night, which I rath 
nough: and the level of the enter Faking part in an Any Questions pro i So the chances of the frui t 
offered is not sufficiently novel or the other night I learnt that many list f | ing ) when it’s just setting in May is a 


’r a similar point is often made by believe that the team have some gl : of the il be than tt sometimes | Then 
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we started trying to calculate how many insects 
and discases could still afflict well-sprayed and 
healthy-looking trees. After that, Mr. Park got 
gloomy because there’s the hail that will some- 
times bruise a and the July gales 
that may blow the fruit down, and then, 
if there’s a drought, the wasps and birds will 
finish the job. By this time I was quite 
cheerful, but Mr. Park had the last word, “* And 
don’t forget the two-legged pests,” he said, 
“who come and take any fruit that does ripen.” 
So we discussed market gardens as an alterna- 
tive, but by the ume Mr. Park had done telling 
me about the slugs and other creatures that are 
cruel to cabbage I had decided to stick to my 
acre of fruit trees. CRITIC 


crop, 


ANY WIFE TO ANY HUSBAND 


“No woman born does not admire a man ready 
to defend her.”’—-General Slim 
Don’t keep on asking me, sweet, 
Would I admire you less 
If you did not do your bit. 
Yes, dear, you look smart and neat, 
1 like your new battledress 
Yes, I'l just stay home and knit. 


Yes, dear, I do understand 
Paratroops drop from the air 

If they escape our ack-ack, 

And the Home Guard must be ther« 
Ready with weapon in hand, 
Fighting off sudden attack. 


Yes, I recall World War Two 

When we expected a raid 

And you stood guard on the coast 
Good-bye! They're waiting for vou 
No, dear, I won’t be afraid 

While you are up at the Post. 


Some people seem to expect 

Rockets and Atom V4Threes, 

But they’re conceivably wrong 

No one should duty neglect 

And wives will feel quite at ease, 
Knowing the Home Guard is strong. 


Learning to handle a gun, 

Drilling to hurl back the foe 

That every husband enjoys 

No, dear, I don’t grudge your fun, 

For what do all women know? 

Simply, that boys will be boys 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and § - for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

Blonde Lady Docker, 44, sadly sipped a martini 
and said: “IT am distressed, 

“ Because we have not got those $91 acres back, 
we have had hitle pigs 
adequate barn to make room for our 
And, would vou believe it—the little pigs bit the 
calf on the leg. I didn’t know pigs had teeth,” 
Report in the Daily Mirror Miss J. Horne 


to move our from an in- 


new calf, 


Bullcroft’ branch of the National Union of 
Mineworkers decided to-day to join in the May Day 
celebrauions at Doncaster next Sunday and to carry 
the branch banner with its slogan “ Workers of the 
World Unite.” The meeting also agreed to invite 
31 suspended Italian miners to take part.—Daily 
Telegraph ] 

Required for New Floor Show, Attractive Show 
Girls Able 
mum age 23 
Scott.) 


to move as well as do posing 


Advert, in The 


Maxi 


years Stage I. 


A guest house proprietor charged with permit 
ting his premises to be used as a brothel told 
Norwich magistrates yesterday he was forced to 
accept American Service 
of business 


men to avo 
~News Chromele.  (S. ] 


d going out 
Foster.) 
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The New West Africa 


[This is one of a series of articles from the Gulf of Guinea in which our Special Correspondent 


describes the 
nationalism. 


political and economic situation, 


Atewise introduction to The Coast is a soft and 
sanitary affair compared with the old necessity of 
steaming slowly down “the loathsome darkness 
of the mangrove swamps,” as Nevinson put it, 
and traipsing from Freetown to Man o’ War Bay 
without the anti-malarial benefit of Paludrine 
Even so, the climate is about as nasty as it could 
be. Abidjan, amid the lagoons of the Ivory 
Coast, with the tropical forest almost at the sea’s 
edge, was a Turkish bath. “ But just wait untl 
you get to Lagos,” said a sympathising pilot of 
Air France: “It’s worse.” Weeks later, at 
Sokoto in the savannahs of Northern Nigeria, the 
thermometer to show 106 degrees in the 
shade; yet Lagos was the worst of all. “ What is 
Cape Verde?” declaimed King Charles the 
Second, jibbing at the wants of merchant adven- 
turers: “A stinking place.” And yet Cape 
Verde, with the Atlantic breezes blowing in, was 
a paradise for caravels compared with the Bight 
of Benin’ where snared among its 
swamped lagoons, lies putrid in the sun. 

It is worth remembering just how long it took 
the Portuguese adventurers to creep round this 
coast. For many years they believed that men 
would turn black, once past Cape Bojador, or 
else burn up in fires of brimstone driven by 
consuming storms. After passing Cape Bojador 
in 1424, these Portuguese still needed fifty years 
to found their earliest fort on the Gold Coast 
Once there, they went more quickly; but it was 
not until the end of the century that Vasco da 
Gama had turned the Cape of Good Hope. To- 
day, however, Air France will steer you in com- 
fort round the Coast in a day or so. Cosseted and 
wined, you may reach Dakar within ten hours of 
Paris, and continue by one of several routes round 
the whole Gulf of Guinea and southward to the 
Congo. Hf pointful travel be your object, it is 
difficult to imagine better value for money. For 
the Gulf in these years has surely brought to 
birth the proverbial “new thing out of Africa” 
and cradles now the beginnings of an African 
civilisation which, though stll unsure and ill- 
defined, is lusty enough to make its certain and 
far-reaching claim upon the future 

No doubt the outward scene remains much 
what it was. Cargoes at Accra and other open 
roadsteads sull come shooung through the surf 
in arrow-like canoes that are fledged with wildly 
scooping oars; the rain forest along the coastal 
belt sull harbours African societies which govern 
themselves by rules and cults that took their rise 
before the White man’s coming: many of the old 
servitudes and 
weakened 


Wa 


Lagos, 


semi-slaveries have — scarcely 
But the outward scene is misleading 
Even in the savannahs of the North, where cities 
red with dust still shut in the petty kings and 
tyrannies of the past, something is stirring that is 
new, impatient, peering cagerly into the future. 

It might be easy enough, given the outward 
scene, to scoff at the achievements of West 
African progress towards the modern world. 
Anyone in England who wants to believe that “ we 
are going too fast in West Africa” will have little 
difficulty in turning up the evidence to reassure 
him. Yet this evidence is not the evidence that 
matters in the scale of history. For it is the evi- 
dence of what is being left behind, and not of 
what lies in front. Nobody can be long in West 
Africa—and this applies to the French as well as 
British territories—without feeling the impact of 


tremendous expectancy. Here is a world wait- 


and 
Later articles will report in more detail « 


analyses the scope and strength 
m the Gold Coast and Nigeria.] 


of West African 


ing to take shape: here are people building their 
future with their bare hands. You see it in the 
bigger towns along the Coast, from Dakar at one 
end to Lagos at the other. You see it in the 
countryside where villages build themselves dis- 
pensaries and maternity homes with money and 
labour freely given. You see it in the over-riding 
interest in politics, be it the politics of central or 
of local government. You see it in the mammoth 
growth of schools, the all-consuming drive for 
education, the unshakable conviction that learning 
will open almost any door upon a larger life. 

In the British territories there is irony in the 
origins and direction of this growth and change. 
Through long years the British held in high 
respect the. silent, orderly peoples of the Moslem 
North. These peoples, Hausa, Fulani, Bambara, 

dozen others, were known to have had a long 
and lordly past. ‘They had founded great empires 
whose history recedes through the writing of 
Moorish historians and by long tradition to 
the “ White dynasty ” which ruled over Ghana in 
A.D. 800, to the empire of Kankan Musa, to the 
long line of Songhai kings and emperors, and, 
more recently, to the jthad of 1804 which put the 
Fulani emirs in possession of what was to become, 
a century later, the Protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria. Compared with the naked pagans of 
the tropical forest to the south, these northern 
peoples seemed almost brethren. The British 
confirmed the tyrannies they found, and made 
these tyrannies sull more rigid: to-day the emir- 
ates of Northern Nigeria resemble in miniature 
the erstwhile princely states of India, and the 
Emir of Katsina plays polo at Hurlingham 
Having subdued the rulers of the North (who had 
in turn subdued the peoples of the North), the 
British attempted to apply the same pattern to the 
“chaouc South,” where the densest populations 
ill Africa lived in ways of their own. This 
northern system of “indirect rule” through 
recognised chiefs was applied, in more or 
The dismal 
failure of this experiment in benevolent autocracy 
need not be related here: suffice it to say that the 
southern peoples have in time turned the tables 
on the British and the North. For it is from the 
South that the great drive and demand for pro- 
gress and self-government have come Having 
refused “indirect rule,” the southern peoples are 
projecting the notion of 
government into the stagnant and 
North 

This geographical point needs to be under- 
stood, since West Africa will not otherwise make 
sense If you dy southward from Algiers you 
cross first of al! the populated uplands of Barbary, 
the land of the Berbers, and then, along the south- 
ward fringe of these hills, you are into the empty 
Sahara. Far to the southward, on the other side 
of the Sahara, you come again over populated 
territory which stretches in a wide belt, having a 
and culture of its own, all the way from 
Senegal on the Atlanuc Coast to the empty spaces 
abeve Lake Chad. This belt of territory is the 
Western Sudan, known under many local names. 
Southward between the Sudan 
Coast, there is the tropical rain forest, varying in 


ot 


less 


degree, to the southern peoples 


now representative 


sull resisting 


type 


again, and the 


width and density but always sheltering peoples 
whose formation has ben radically different from 
those of the North. 

Imperialism has cut right across these natural 
affinities and differences by chopping up West 
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sated some interesting parallels between II. Cautious De Gasreri 
ind British possessions Thus it come ERHAPS the main strength of the De Gaspe 
t the small farmers and traders rhinent hes in : that, without being 
the neighbouring Ivor 
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the Convention People’s Party in cal Arte mal he 71 
Rassemblement Democratique el I Ww also Foreign Mu 
the ond—while further to the east 1 
outhern Nigeria, there are the broad 
varable (in aim if not in organisation) Action 
nd National Convention of Nigeria and at Te avoided iT} se in 
ons. None of these parties or group 
some extent the R.D.A. in some of 
territories—is more than palely 
he somnolent political lit 


ust 
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Government eflationary policy 


yuent ac 

Demo-Christuan majorit 
Gasper: has been und 

fo compromise with 


¢ Sudan or the (much mor 

he speed at which many of these peoples are eft; yet he has been 

ving towards the modern world needs to be mise neither beyond endurance 
example, De Gasperi is 

rter of tl Atlantic Pact, the E san Ar 

id the Schuman Plan. Yet, when vou get down 

brass tacks, he has resisted American demand 


rmal” rearmament effort 1 


be believed. Perhaps the pace looks fastet 


een to t 

than it ally lv be . » the on it > 

i if iv 1S, if Ontv because the outward tray 
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ing African life are severely simp ind 
imple is a word which is sometimes mistaken to 


mean primitive You come upon a str 
lost in the rain forest: they are amounts to some 650 milliard 
hatched huts half-hidden among the pal many politicians have told me that th 

: ' 


‘on paper,” and that in reality it is a gc 
Even the official figure amounts t 


st, no sign of history or of any kind ‘ nal 
more than 22 per cent. of the total 


ergrowth. There is absolutely no evidence ) 
have been m 
Catholic CLS. I 


on, most monyst Grovern 


> monument, no gravestone; 
that you begin to discover itselt one-quarter of the national income 
ind how carefully weighed, De Gasperi is reputed to be “a neutralist 

includes al 1 good number 


and the checks and balance very conscious of Italy’s almost uni 
SOCIETIES ir fecling According 
tome, he said to have or ke living in hostels run by 


day of Marshall Aid 


i large Communist 


the textile industry ny 


How otherwise explain, for examp) 
Mybida Until three vears ago, Mgbida had 


Democratic Federanon, 


Pr a h wl } Ww about 


to the outside world except a narrow toot 


rough tangled forest. Then Megbida, al ne is wouldn’t give t nc 


rarly 
night as it seemed, was taken wit one A prominent Italian banker 
of its * I . ilsc ‘ ud to me “Do you know 
{ ; would happen in Italv if World W Il 
We'd hav i National Gove I 
isperi, Toghatt: and tl 


us out 


» with lite On 

ilabar, was recallec 

ithan tour vi e in order.” ‘Toget 
‘sons abroad” recalled to other 


yw a hettle group of en 


wouraged 

trative officers under the leadership 
man, E. R. Chadwick, this 

ed the building of a four-mile road w 

connect Mgbida with the nearest pri 

way For two years the people of Magy 


} 
t nificant 


ure 
Phe Right, including a 
own Party (the 
Group, amounting to about one-quarter 


it their road, working for nothing 
as they worked: to-day lorries can » Party) have strongly protested against “ betraving i m 
Mebida. This village then went { he sanctity of landed property.” Actually the nd v out at only 2,500 to 


Reform so far amounts in practice to very litth important 


chool, a water-collecting tank 
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the 600 1 ither House, and it is, in fact, 
it was originally to apply only 
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ind a four-bed maternity hor 


ion of insurance 
are, on the whole 
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hools and then, perhaps, into a university P 
Meybida is not an exception but one of hundreds nd more working only a small part 
‘ in Southern Nigeria which have xpi 
or more. The achievements of thes lanned), but of these 
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ially farm labours ul 
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ne as much only 43,000 were act ne peasants Moreover, thet 
iges show better than anything else the handed over \ 
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ple who have never work 
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{ determination with which the leading 
sistered unemployed, only a 


West Africa are adjusting themselve 


{ political change. A colonial policy 


to socia nd equipmen The expropriated landlord 
d which of course, to be repaid over a number of ye : i ve regular State relict 
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tment, 
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the East lraly had “tried” the 
Argentine, Egypt, South Africa, Pakistan, but 1t 
had no sure and was 
ning to suffer more and more from Japanese 
German competition 


notably in 
markets, moreover, begin- 
and 
‘There is unquestionably 
a real interest here in any possibility of opening 
up trade with Russia and China; and, whatever 
their ultumate or the Russians 
have latterly been buying not only more oranges 
and lemons in Italy than betore, but 


siderable quantities of consumer goods, including 


ulterior motives 


also con- 


high grade woollen textiles 

With a yearly increase in the population by 
half a million, Italy must develop industnally or 
“ bust Apart from trade with the East, thi 
Italian Lett that if only capital could be 
found for improving standards in Ital 
would be a market; there are 
millions of people in Italy still who have never 
used a bed-shect or a toothbrush in their lives 
To the Left, industrialisation, and a more modern 
agriculture, the 
markets are solution, not 


claim 
living 
home 


there large 


and development of Eastern 
the emigration. ‘The 
experience of the Italian miners in England has 
not bec and has caused a lot of bad 
blood in Italy ; and as for sending people to Aus 
tralia (15,000 went last year) or to South 
(where conditions are very unsatisfactory 
almost as much to 
a job for 


hn chncouraping 


America 
it costs 
send a family there as to 
them” in Italy 

Meanwhile, unemployment remains a grim and 
tragic All say is that the 
employed are not much worse off than they were 
three years ago 
perhaps be 


“create 


business one can 
This, on a short-term view 


considered = an 


. may 
achievement = in 
the melancholy Europe of to-day. As a long-term 
policy, it gets Italy nowhere. Having suffered 
from six years of wear-and-tear, the De Gasperi 
Government is fiading itself compelled to’ pre- 
pare for a very suff political struggle for retention 
of power in Italy. And the ughest challenge may 
come from the Right rather than from the Left 
ALEXANDER WERTH 


Whom Heaven 
Prosper 


I ATTERED strips of waste paper for the great 


mills at ‘Tovil, on the Medway, litter the 
beginning of Straw Mill Lane. But climb steeply, 
take the turning downwards to the left, and you 
are in the little valley of the Loose; green and 
sleepy, it might be 100 miles from Maidstone and 
mass production. Beside the stream are disused 
mills—Great Ivy and Bockingford Mill where in 
old days the wool of Kentish sheep used to be 
“bocked” (scoured) of its dirt. Halfway be- 
tween these two lies Hayle Mill, built in 1810 and, 
hitthe modernised. Here, in an 
ambience of agreeably un-American leisure, pro- 


save in details, 


the patient making, by crattsmen, of fine 
for the water-colour artist, the engraver 


ceeds 
paper 
ot share certificates, and, if he can afford it, the 
writer of clegant billets No wood-pulp 
here, none of the great revolving cylinders which 
Louis Robert of Esonnes invented 150 years ago 
and the Fourdrimers brought to England, and 
which now require forests to feed the greedy maw 
of the with Here the raw 
material, cotton and linen, ts rags, and rags alone; 
and the making is exclusively by hand 

It is an ancient which seems to have 
spread from Spain to Italy and France in the 
12th and 13th Centuries and thence northwards 
to Germany and the Low Countries 


doux 


press newsprint 


cratt 


In England, 
one John Tate is known to have set up a paper 
null near Stevenage about 1490, and his product 


was used for an edition of Chaucer Paper- 
making came to Kent apparently about 1588 when 
by name John Spielman, established a 
mill at Dartford under licence Queen 
Elizabeth; and by the end of the 17th Century 
numerous paper mills were at work, including 
ome set up in Scotland, on the Water of Leith, 
and in the valleys of the Northern Esk and the 
Aberdeenshire Don. The first beginnings of a 
mill at Eynsford, where some fine hand-made 
paper is sull produced, date from 1648 

Supplies of raw material were a problem to the 
carly paper-makers. In the 1690's a Scottish firm 
isked for an Act to prevent candle-makers using 
rags for wicks his effort failed; but towards 
the end of the 18th Century the British Govern- 
ment actually legislated to prohibit the burial of 
the dead in linen besides 
enacting importation of rags. ‘The 
development of Lancashire after the Industrial 
Revoluuon helped, and so did the discovery in 
the 1 chlorine bleach, which made 1 
possible. to obtain white paper from rags which 
would otherwise have been too soiled or dis- 
Mass production of newsprint and 
other cheap papers would, of course, never have 
been feasible but for 19th Century 
which led to mechanical wood pulp 


1 German, 


trom 


cotton or shrouds, 


duty-iree 


70's of 


coloured. 


inventions 
Even to-day, 
for the few surviving makers of hand-made sheets, 
filling the rag store is an exacting job. At present 
high prices owners are slow to part with worn 
textiles, and there is keen competition for rags 
as industrial and domestic polishers. 

Apart trom unused material such as shirt- 
inakers’ clippings, the first link in the supply 
chain is the rag and bone man with his perambu- 
laung barrow. From him the dealers in 
obtain their supples, which are roughly sorted, 
baled and consigned to the mills. There a muca 
more elaborate process of grading takes place, so 
that each make of paper shall have its proper 
ingredients. Among cottons, there are “ fines,” 
clean white used garments, and 
similar texture but slightly 
are linens and, for 


rags 


“outshots,” of 
soiled. Then there 
strong papers, cuttings from 
the Hayle Mull stock list, containing 
eighty or more separate grades of rags, reads like 
a collector’s catalogue. And 
social angle to the business. “Too much chlorine 
bleach, even though it be meticulously washed out 
in the pulping process, “ weakens” the rags from 
the paper-maker’s point of view. 


yacht sail: 


there 1s a curious 


So, for his best 
papers, he trics to get as many rags as possible 
from “socially areas such as cleanly 
Bournemouth or Bath, where the atmosphere 1s 
net impregnated by industrial smoke; and for 
top-notch paper, he seeks rags which have never 
been exposed even to the detergents of a modern 
laundry. ‘The “cream” in the rag store at Hayle 
Mill, I was told, came from the outworn shirts oi 
French peasants, whose wives had done all the 
washing in the waters of the Eure 


select” 


Duly sorted, the rags are cut up by women who 
work at benches on which a fixed sharp knite, 
against whose edge the rags are pulled, stands 
upnght. At ths stage, obviously extraneous 
matter, such as buttons and bits of celluloid, is 
discarded. The rags are then dusted in huge 
mechanical drums, and boiled for some hours to 
remove any grease and loosen the fibres. After 
that comes a second, sull more careful, sorting 
by hand: unwanted, fatal oddments, such as bits 
of black thread or (worse sull) pieces of nylon or 
clastic, have to be patiently picked out. This 
done, the material passes into the “ breaking” 
tubs in which revolving blades chew the rags and 
rub out the fibre without destroying the strength, 
while clean water is continuously run in and the 
dirty water removed by a gadget called the 
“drum washer.” It 1s at this stage that bleach 


The 
is put in and scrupulously washed out until a 
chemical test is satisfied. 
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So far, apart from the managerial problem of 
selecting and blending the rags no great craft skill 
is involved, This begins when the “ broken” rags 
known at this stage as “ half-stuff,” are 
measured quantities, 
quired, into the “ hollander ’’—a 


put, in 
blended as re- 
machine which 
was invented in the Low Countries towards the 
end of 17th century. Here, for hours, 
half-stuff is beaten into watery pulp—the length 
of the process and the pulp’s consistency having 
to be nicely determined in accordance with the 
weight and length of fibre which is wanted for 
the particular paper to be made : the 
seems to rely on long experience and 
fingers to guide him. From the 
* stuff 
separators 


filly 
areiully 


the the 


beaterman 
ensitive 
the 
and 
there be 


traps to 


beater, 
diluted pulp passes to the chests,” 


then through magnetic lest 
iny particles of iron in it 
rubber and sand, into the 

Round the vat, in which 
tulf surred, stands a 


coucher and layer. 


and catch 
vat.” 

a “hog” 

three 
‘Their operauons look simple, 
but—experto crede—they are much harder than 
you would think. The Society of Paper Makers 
five-year apprenticeship before 
issuing its Card of Freedom. The Guild, which 
the Society superseded in 1800, directed its mem- 
bers to work at night, lest the “mystery” be 
revealed; and even to-day the teams, who are paid 
collectively on a piece-work basis, more or less fix 
their hours of work. The vatman 
mould—a wire sieve, the size of his sheet—held 
in a frame called the “ deckle.” The wires which 
form the surtace of the mould are either woven, 
ifter the manner invented by John Baskerville in 
1750, or “laid” between transverse twist wires 
The watermark is formed by a reverse design in 
twisted wire on the mould’s surface lo make 
the sheet, the mould is dipped into the stuff by 
the vatman, who ults and “ nurses” it so that the 
stuff flows evenly over the whole surface. Having 
shaken off surplus water, he places the mould on 
the “stay a sort of bridge alongside the vat 
hence, the deckle removed, it is picked up by 
the coucher, who first cants it on the E 
drain, and then presses it flat on a felt. 


keeps the 


team ol vatman, 


insists on a 


own has a 


“ass” to 
On top of 
the deposited wet sheet he places another felt, 
ind so on, unul he has formed a “ post” 
sheets and felt. The coucher 
takes the post to a press, where a 


pile 
of alternate then 
squeeze of 
about two tons per square inch takes out most 
of the water: much depends, in the final result, 
on the correct pressure 

In this operation the coucher is assisted by the 
layer, who subsequently takes the post out of the 
separates felts and 
tacks up into a “ pack” on a little truck whos« 
destination is the pack-parting room 


press and sheets, which he 
There, 
unless it be rough-surface paper meant to retain 
the felt-marks, the pack spends twelve to twenty- 
four hours in another press, after which women 
parters “ hoggle up” the corners of the now prac- 
ucally solid block and separate cach sheet. After 
which for some paper is 
done twice, or thrice, the paper goes to the drying 
loft Ihere, ‘ wads), each of about a 
dozen sheets, are placed on flat canvas stretched 
on frames known as “trebbles.” On these, the 
paper is allowed to dry slowly and mature. 

At this stage the sheets (now known as “ water 
leaf”) have still the consistency of blorting-paper. 
So, to acquire a “writing” surface, they are 
passed through a trough of animal size or gela- 
tine. Partially cooled on a moving belt of felt, 
the sized paper is stacked and, next day, again 
parted and returned to the drying loft, from which 
it is taken in due course, stacked again and leit 
for many weeks to mature and flatten. Hf a 


this process, sorts ot 


‘spurs ” 
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Children sent 


to school at 6 a.m. 
N.S.P.C.C. ACTS | 


.m. on a bitterly cold December morning a 
ng home from might shift passed a school and d n E yy oO | d - ty ty | a 
nds of crying. In the school yard he found 
o 
ren with no overcoats on. They said they 
watting for the caretaker to arrive so that he could ~ 
min to get warm at the pipe The eldest i ye tobacco 
iJ had breakfast, but did not know if un | | 
i. The man took the children’s names and 
me. telling them not to come back ull 


at 4/ an ounce 

THE N.S.P.C.C. INSPECTOR’S STORY 

is able to locate the address and visited the house 

1 a.m. the children were in the house down 

partly dressed, and the baby was in a dirty 

The mother was in bed at this ume. She 

1 | saw her. 1 told her the nature of th 

i she said the children liked to go out in 
» play. I told her that was ridiculot 
in the morning in the dark. 1 told her it 
red to me she was too lazy to get up to see to their 
ts and in future she was to get up and see that the 
iron were properly cared tor, washed and given 
tasi betore going to school, and further not to go 
5 a.m. as the school is only a hundred yard 
hom Special watch has been kept by th 
r of the school and by the atrendance officer 
children and ne further compiarnts have been 


} 


at 


report of a typical case—and there are about 
ery ar—deali with by the National Soctet 
n of Cruelty to Children The So 
\ 


s only in very bad case 9 cases out of 10 
by organizing practical help and advice 


| N.S.P.C.C. is not nationalised and depends en 


tirely on voluntary gifts Please send a donation 
vefore you forget—to the N.S.P.C.¢ Room 
1)34, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W .¢ 
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lazed surfac vanted, the paper is laid alter- more often called—buildings which are disti iuch more expensively 
| 


nately with hed zine plates, and t i 


us wad guished from their surroundings by their excel! Vine coffins—‘ caskets ” in America: 
' 
| 


1 rollers which squeeze and appl ent state of repair and the obvious prosperity e the costly item. They are of ama 
gentle friction. Then comes final ‘ herr owners’ businesses. This is not due t iticence, richly lined with silks and ve 
* Heave sper,” san handy, “ th ry igh death-rate—the thought which } and combinations of colour 
manutactus { paper © m h in é mind—but rather to the fact that 1 1 h an extent as to satusly ever 
mind the makers by hand he lo heet American funeral! is a longer and more comp! Princess whose box was so 
book publisher youl ure] ke to ated affair than is customary in the British Is! iid feel the presence of a pea 
oured volume - , such maker ! much more expensive The handling mattresses Really beautiful 
priced at 1,500 dollars, but 


n at the } ‘ 1 mill, can in with a small family im reasonable « fort have them made of steel, cither dis 


ind need Sterne’s praye Good about thirty funerals per year is sufficient to kee} 


| 
uermittent mechanical ule a very flourishing partnership can | r covered with velvet. One very 

cylinde mou ‘ t of half-way hou t ‘ an average of two hundred ca i Vea 2w at 650 dollars was in ste¢ 

tween the han ift of the vatman and the hy * Undertaker” is a word which is fast falling patterned purple velvet, cushioned 

peed continuous sheet production. But into obsolescence; it is replaced by * terr le b ilk, elaborately rucke 

* mould-made has neither the strength, dura “Funeral Director.” become ; ner ineral Director ) a lin 

bility, nor the satisfying feel true hand-mé Director one must be I school graduate an and, amongst the fins, hang 

paper t would be tragic he vatma ra! must take a nine months’ course at an approved lot with shu and ties, 

died out to the lasting ke i I Wall colleg ot Funeral Direction and Embalming vening Vv ir, and : 

colour arti ind fie colour-printers such as either preceded or followed by a two-year peri d stockings > Missing 

Ganymed But under contemporary conditions of apprenticeship to a licensed Funeral Director ti one way these differ tror 

the product is costly, the market narrow. Few Intending owners of Funeral Homes usually be« ( s is that they have wider opening 

enough people in this country care to u for come qualified embalmers as well, owing to public taie the dressing of the corps An 

ther privat orrespondence hand-made paper demand and to the fact that, in many States. for poke with made quite a point of th 

bearing 33 er cent, Purchase Tax, and poverty reasons of hygiene, the law compels embalming iat he much preterred to use clothe 

makes artist onomical. At Eynsford I was told) where the corpse is to be left unburied for mor id worn when alive With a hurt 

frankly that the production of hand-made paper than 24 hours or where the death is due to ¢ “They \ 

could not be continued were it not for the profits of 17 specified diseases. The subjects studied in When \ s the cada‘ t n 

derived from the mould-made output; and the _ the college courses are anatomy, chemistry path Us one of our strictest rules never 

perfecuonist handicraft at Hayle Mill is, I suspect, logy, bacteriology, embalming, public healt ment unless » been outgrown and 


ubsidised to some extent by Hayle’s sideline—the mortuary law and business methods—alfter w! ! ic consent of the nearest re 


manufacture of filter papers for chemists. the candidate presents himself for two se; downright he to say we cut their clothe 
Mhis, to volves craft of a sort. Women con- State examinations, one for an embalmer’s certi Widowers apparently have a habit 
vert filter ver, by an ingenious hand process,  ficate and the other for a diploma in funeral dire« ing wedding-dresses for deceased wive 
into lon hain which are baked hard and tion. Practical evidence of skill at embalming dimensions and then refusing permis 
who v1 official analyst you may invoke, must then be shown in one of the State hospital terauion of the garment. One old Neg 
you suspect your milk 1s deficient Since the war, colleges of Funeral Direction wale died in the middle of a hot summer 
in fatty content. But for all his professed sati have enormously increased their enrolments—in with a new tur coat for the body. W 
facuon at thus serving c ! of science, I me cases by as much as 100 per cent; th undertaker remonstrated with him fi 
had a feeling that the m residing gemius younger generation, not to mention the returning Vagance he answered “It was het 
that Regency mill, of whose product: John GIs, have seen “get rich quick 1 ects in possession—she got it in a bargain 
Stevenage, would be proud, had rather thi: profession One university, indeed, n pring and she never had a chance 
spered him in a less deviously grants a special degree in Mortuary Science. Th think at least she might wear it m 
AYLMER VALLANCE ye price to pay for a funeral is roughly 4 vas buried in the month of July, dr 
dollars, but circumstances of religion and nation vith an orchid in her butionhol 
hty play a larger part in determining th ) Funeral Homes were first started aroun 
adie hes se but the than the financial status of the deceased ] ‘ 900, and are now accepted as a necessary 
vant to have an impressive coffin to lay before ver in American life. As soon as a per 
39 the Altar during the Requiem Mass, and so sp the Funeral Director is summoned and 


ry. . . 
. , ~ tpi dt . , = 
i I a ppings considerably more than 450 dollars tten going removed to his Funeral Home or Funei 


Q : ‘ 
as high as 850 dollars. Italians arc pec re it 18 embalmed and dressed; special 

[rink on thy last end,” we are told in the — sensitive on this point, and if 2,000 dollars is al ut under the eyelids to prevent a sunken app« 

Scriptures, “ and thou shalt never sin Phought they have left in the world the odd face and hands are made u 


ind the 
ur last end is indeed difficult to avoid in the 2,000 dollars is the sum they will spend hos MEIC After being plac 


United States, for a walk through any of its cities who wish to economise, however, may ! ht into a large room, well 


reveals an astonishing number of undertakers’ spend as little as 250 dollar his is rare; man nfortable chairs, 
establishments, or Funeral Homes, a } ‘ many people, through pride, insi n dving about three days. During 


time 
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visited by the bereaved relatives and friends, to 
whom the house is thrown open for mourning 
certai hours—usually 2-5 p.m. and 7-10 
procedure called a “wake,” al 
totally unlike the old-ume Irish 

Smoking is forbidden by law in 
served 


¢ Funera 


between h 


This 
it is 


p.m is 
though ne 
drinking party 
St and no refreshments 


the custom ior tm 


many ite may be 
At one time it 
Director to supply drinks and food but, owing to 
part of caterers 


is now reduced to 


was 
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some objection 1e unrons ror 


this Was stopped and one lis 
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After third dav 
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service there 1s takes pik n th tis 
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In some cases ’ 
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the most 
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place 
and 
not go to 
the things 
y then 


n 
tickleness 
we 


“ Grandmother, hall 
up al 
wuld be knc 
the influence of that voice, people who 
been nearer the Butte than Brighton fo 
leer into their brandy ballons late 
vil a wistful eye over the youth they 
had It wu 
far more somehow, than anything 
heard fr Miss Vera Lynn 
nostalgic and twice as fraught with mean 
word 


summed 
we 


mor 1 
and wb was n 


to | 
ind wished 
thes mus-spent 1s al emendously 
so we 
own tar 


wm Our 


we could not quite catch all the 
For light relief there was Charles Trenet, whx 
made even the provinces sound gay. His method 
seemed so absurdly easy that we found ourselve 
‘ketching out, on the backs of record-covers, witty 
ballads about wet Sundays in Glasgow and 
Martin-in-th 
one thing 
Trenet; 
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ttle 
the habits of the starlings on St 
Field. But it never worked. Fox 
British crooner could sing half as fast as 
would be like whisking eggs with a rolling 
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There ts an inescapably dying tall about 
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Der Ri 
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enkavalicr at the Metropolitan. Some 
the first war Strauss heard her im a 
t performance of Der Rosenkavalier, and by 
he had introduced her to Vienna; on the 
il of the Nazis she departed—much to their 
regret Ihereatter sne made America her hon 
bul was just : I 
ume to London, when the end came 

She loved England, and there is 
the English loved her It was 
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appeln”); Nacht und Traume for |} 
perfect sostenuto on those long, difficult, heave 
phrases; and Die Vogel for the four bi 
touched high G sharp quavers, 
tune. When I first heard Di 

I uld 

shall I hear 
Let 


which I can’t n 


junpRe 
Ine sus- 
the deep 
repertory 
uit her, and many 
else valf 

remember her 


can ior 


hilt of 


} 
Oune 


re] 
each one dead in 
Vogel in Oxford in 
believe my ears When 
something comparable again? 

small mistake, the source cf 
trace. In the 1940 Supplement 
ve her birth as 1885; 11 
n 1888. Whatever the 

urely that of Beatrice 

that was 


SHAWE 


cK scarcely 
me reculy a 
Ww 


date ol 


‘ 
under 
DESMOND 


A GOOD FIRST PLAY 
J HE most interesting play of last week v 
the American ant fable, Unde: 
at the Aldwych, a sort 
Kapek, whicl es Mr. ( 
displaying versatility in a 
cter impersonation ! preferred 
only four actors at the littl Irving 
Leicester Square. The Art of Living (bad uth 
Mi Yvonne Mitcheli’s The Same Sky, 
lay by a young actor, and is no k I 
B t aims a deal 
lis a little 
f Living by Mi 
ouns 
1S lly spe 
to draws two 
simultaneously, the 
tive whule 
new tact 
us technique give 


‘ 


But good higher and 
shorter of succe 
Owen Holdet 


man u ‘ of u 


quently fa 
Lhe Art 
' : 
praying thie 
techn 
sav, i 


ot 


curve ce 


curves : 
arrving th 
bottom one « 


top 
the 
about the past of the charac 
play the complexity 
and the of texture of a novel and when 
as with Mr. Holder, the author is skilful at 
the point at which the revelations arrive, it multi 
plies the suspense. What Mr. Holder hasn’t quite 
brought off this time a strong enough conne 
tion between past and present. Burt this is larg« 
due, I think, to the major flaw in his conception 

Phe starting point his play is the empty, 
freshly decorated room of a house waiting to 
ive Its New occupant room which 
furnished not only with objects b 
human and antagonisms 
over The first to enter 
putting the finishing touches 
paint, and then the young girl who is to occupy 
the house, and who has come to admire 
work He is 


narra- 
torward, ntinuously 
uncoveil 
ters I} 
richness 


uming 


1s 


ly 


ol 
re 
shall 
with 
the 


young 


cc we 


see ul 
before 
ire a 


intensities 
evening 
workman 


is 


w the 


his handi- 
an inarticulate young product oi 
industrial civilisation, whose only interests are 
motor bikes and girls: she is a plant carefully 
cultivated and shielded by an over-civilised fathe1 
So much comes clear in the opening exchange: 
carried on the passing of Lawrenuan 
stares which at the future development 
Next on the are an over-civilised man tn 
the middle fifties who turns out to be her husband 
and a tiresome woman whom we have heard of 
the girl’s interfering aunt 
characters, and her our 
attractions of the young house painter and 

of the cultivated life. The situation 
old but the treatment is fresh. The author shows 
an already highly developed skill in deploving his 
narrative, in planting surprises and keeping de- 
velopments up his sleeve; his first act is excellent 
What weakens the play 
interest 
life 


between 
hint 


scenes 


as 
These are our four 
18 conflict, between the 
the 
SCCUrHY 


IS 


fatally, in fact, im spite 
is his representative of the culti 
Henry James might have succeeded in 


ot its 
vated 
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dilettante and 
wife by 
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Holder doesn’t cor 


us this 

guestering his voung 
in his library 
age, and Mi 


sing on 
meal! 


hgure 


( I 
1 he is on it, | 
Mr. Peter Bathu: 
e dilettante, and falls 


arming us he 


OTN 


hed t 


1 turn 
epeats his suc 
teley hor 
Te veryonc ill 
nirers of Ky 
ye 


Ad 


miry Maga 
folk songs; al 
ymposium 
Nature has 
ind th 


Scott 


was ce 
d the 
from, 
ain preserve 
as the 
1 excellent orchestra and m 
ncluding my favourite, th 
I ends back musi 
the two particular prog 
meditate for noment on wha 
urrent radio he urban 
ey reflect is nothing new; 1 
itiair when Shakespeare played on 
] It But Nature to-day 1: 
n Shakespeare's 
While 
has been crossed 
tist has inde 


mainly 


scussing 


in 


was 


radi 


taste {¢ 


the sentiment inc 
the 
OY thc 


the scier ed taken the place 


of th 


philosopher as a purveyor of consoling magic 


Phus, on the radio, where music and d 
vell may draw! 
ere IS NOW a Marriage science and & 
celebrated in 
Naturalist, experts, 
literary aspects, conve! 
on pretty themes like Bluebells, 1 
of Birds (the three lates 
in fe like those 
written 


as recorded sounds be 
of 
informally 
] where not inser 


rwcts 


tures 
ially 
About 


with their spec 


remorseless realism 
COUNnTT’ 

n Country Magazine to The Archer 
another time 

Meanwhile, The 
of fact and myth, 
duced with easy elegance 
also 


Can 


Cuckoo, which was a 


2 really good example of the 
programme at a not 
over by those two 
mihars of Nature and nature, Mi: 
on and Mr. James Fisher, it was 
pleasant detail, though especially toward 
1 litthe weak in ‘5 
neither of the two felt responsible. Anc 
ynder why nobody insisted that the 
from Barnes should be read in the Dorset 
Nevertheless, I enjoved the programme 


nature 
Put 
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forward to more on its pattern. One interesting 
effect of this parucular give-and-take technique ts 
that while the tacts themselves take on the strange 
air of myth, we are lett 


displays, temple decorations, and 
es ot dress and foor painung. No film, 
inevitable crudity of palette, has hitherto 
scenes. (Others have hit 
Ford bluc-coal 


in the end emotionally 
ictached about the creature; in spite, in this case, 


on a single 
5, lor example, 
w% the true account of the egg-laying; in spite 
ol the singing of that most untauly 
anthropomorphic 1s I nowhere have a 
hon Devoted bx to fact and to myth, I do 
noi deplore it clusion. It 
themsel\ 


exas land and skyscape what cls 

moving of all rember But Renoir’s delicate vet 
onl yart MoOxIcCanIOnN wilh 
almost reluctant 1 
is bird sounds i i ro the genc 
es that ast evocative. A_ listener npl tep id 1 i 
nditioned in carly youth b 


ats 
y Hans Andersen and 

the romanuc poets can never I 

more literary birds—the 


quite forgive Uc 

lark, say, and the nigh 

for not singing a real tune, something 

The Bluebells of Scotland.” ry would b i} fai 1adven- Hima sarcodi, at the Arts 

> tor the Folk Songs from Country Mag te, tut rope t ! it t \ 
may, in that context, be counted as af 

the jalse pastoral, but no matter. Here, id 

x¢ who care for it, was drama al its most ; and it vardly accident that a great rive 

ind most simple—love and betrayal; 


uld havy pired both films. But 
seduction and death The songs wer h \ ht { in 


Stor i Its 


ipe with childhood 


by Francis Collinson, with love and 
excellent singers included Hedhl 
Martin Boddey, rt Irwin, Cyril 


larence Wright A beautiful 


rd for the first 
he production made 
Teppenstall of Villiers de l’Isle Adam’s mysterious 
\ i. To produce this extraordinary work 
something of an adventure; to give it 


rowth, and 
baby vet another 
Ali 
acting life while preserving its philo- 
rangings and its wildly Gothic atmo- 
is in itself an achievement. Certainly it 
vas made more lucid by the introduction and 
mmentary of James Laver, who not only tran 
he play but brought it into manageable 9 of it since I read Forst masterpiece. | 
ortion The most unacceptable longueur rection employs all his subt ymnathies. Do 
tt end —the scene between the hero and} ‘ 


i Chekhov play 


I gard ¢ but 
ugh to str nchantment 
nture and the place merge beauntully 


India itself goes, I have had no su 


stra lor lar Irom 


ated ~maiden; and nothing much could 

* to lighten it. But the opening scenes ar 

ing enough by any standard ind, in -f 
radio caught the strong visual u 


situation? But ther c 
is back, that enhance the colour a 
ings: that siesta, for example, with ser 
ntention children, dogs enjoving an Oblomoy 
ly that we were conscious throughout « and the notes of the flute that for week 
id tomb, castle and forest Ve n tiously, has been wooing the cobra: th 
we know what only the silen 
torches in the might wind “ il goes on 
in unusual experience Naomi Lew 


int 
iternoon 


Studio Group, at the Ben Uri 
| 


Gallery 
n the torchlight and tl 


e 
merits of Cry ! Belot 


é C 


v, 
F by Zoltan Korda, are not only 
THE MOVIES sa daaiiiee a Ctaadioas teas uae 
‘The River,”’ at the Gaumont = Pear mene Pons ake pg “tee mt 
“Cry, the Beloved Country,” at the Carlton Qocount of a people seiner 40 "tain | 
the picture-goers—than Harlem or Georgia 


black bov has escaped reformatory ; his old 


; ¢ year 
reviewing, in the unique position 
being able to manage with the good him 


a village clergyman, tries t 
throng about. Two are listed above 


to recover him tt 
murders a white man, and the fruitk 


»pened s search has | |] ’ 
tu see them first, and first in ar é iid taken us through the corruption of Johannesburg 
come Reno's long attended = an in rhe other English film to compare it with is Me } 

iusfying The River. But not on the list ai ”% Two Worlds ; and this thrillingly succeeds, when 

three other films: Luis Bunuel’s Los Olt ‘ that decently failed Wirwiam Wurresar The Bookshop known the world 
at the Academy, Death of a Salesman h 


- ; over Newand secondhand. English 
London Pavilion, and Ford’s The In al i A ieee tee » Miedo 

: : eC © Pajetta, « 
revived at the Everyman; and to these musi b seszags 5 am, & ae | 


and foreign books. Learned and 
, “mar : Browse and Delbanco 
idded two excellent shorts, Paul Hessaert’s From 


Donec tn Wirases atid the tuxicel-setinc Busch te jemi Gadd bas tahily been) a . || Tare works bought, lists invited 
ch, both at the Academy. Never was such a © rity of much contemporary ’ i » i 
The star-awarders (three for a bad film rue that, having accepted certain specialise " W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 

for a good) are lucky: they merely repro nany works appear to be, not t uW t too | jf PETTY CURY CAMBRIDGE 
1 map of the heavens. I must discu mplified and obviou pattern pt | | 
stellauons. So, half this week and half next olidity, opened-out-space 
w nothing will come along in the 





plowed badly. Greco’ 

idd to my embarrassment mysteriou Cheir mystery depends uy 
ver is Jean Renoir’s film in Techr plexity, upon the intricately considered 

Ganges. Colour has never before beet their 

f 
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On the 


vir fairly naturalistic forms lead 
employed on the screen. In the fir i and around each other, 
| from midstream with sunny 


sometime 


Going on holiday f 


sandstone ) elusively When, for xamy a f t : eve 
nd once ashore there is > d 1 


picking >” your pu 
diminu t ¢ large I 


ra-cotta reclining 1 
bazaar, walled garden, ndoor and almost pretty. But, gradual I n ddr 1 the contin 
is of candles light the garden f ] l nsuous forms, and, beneath them, th I mp ‘ our and re 
ree red-heads give an almost I thi of the bone shafts, establish nselve it 

tinge to the green arb 

in spring into wonderful 


the exuberant seasonal ritc 


omes aware of the gentle simphifi y ! 
finger-tip uperbly sensitive to the swel j pA copies 1/9 
bring bedrock of each form but necessarily ignoring ' iditional cog 
1 throwing, like confetti, and daubing of minor, undercutti revice 0 
rumson powder as would ravish 
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The Neu 
There is a se ble lar I » of the Agend ) 1951 Annual Conference of the Ministers.” Agair 


: ‘ 1 My point was 
nude by Irene Holzer 1 Ww rT Labour Party |! ! find in the 


resolutions th namely, that, on certain subjects under 
1 head and shoulder early swdlequate evidence that there are plenty of 1 I 
a small, dark, raw painting of a nud , ists in the Labour Party who have 


d by Erich Kahn, excellently 1 fundamental Socialist convictions 


msung ssion, some uncommitted back-be 

ininitely Heller position to cr 

ind much ommitted ex-Min 

the manner of Soutu two il perception than the arty-arty Messial I 1 ut it’s a t 

| of firm acrial perspective, by ther the frock-couted Right or the school 
bour Party Jack Fp 


enue 


Ian Mikardo 
i. pol cy 
policy discu 
rature, he must g some of us 


our yvernment 


Correspondence gramme the credit of sincerity for 


pted that pe y ith Clem Attlee 


! conditi have not been fulfilled 
1 pr: > EER ; 
IN PLACE OF FEAR ult wernment have proposed a reduction 
Su Would you please allow a working h amounts to 
ment on Mr. Mikardo’s letter about Aneurin 


The letter ends with the observation that 


uy 
Group surred the constituency parties out dequ 


w only figure s ir mentioned | 


and released them trom a sufling frustrat 
infantile concen does not commend Mr. M 


supporters is Dick Crossman’s further redt 
me as cither a perceptive Socalist or a modest m ? 


£250 millions this year and this seem: 


impracticable 


though as T have been in the Labour Movement tor 
only something over forty years I may not t 1 cood 


mxiely i at Bevan’s appeal 
judge in these matters oe \ Det 
’ int Keep weience exper 


I have heard of no constituency party | ng been mable level, but also to the 


‘ ‘ le pacifist 
Mm | ‘ 5 ) inal 1 ) ‘ j 1 1 

sale: a panei ed by Ms Mik irdo and his col gnificantly, to those in the Labour Party 
acu yut , wa wi ircl wo 9: ‘ ; > 
leagues, but : do ¥ 1 wide circle of working-cla er faced up to their responsibility for defence 
Socialist ill ov the count wl ave ch " 

ans rdihas . Ory wo | mucs rhis is a serious matter for it discourage 
wunder Socialist philosophy and wh« feed 


jective consideration of priorities, some of them fe 


I | 1 { urs ’ " 
> sy “i " - os : ent "a i x : » unpopular things, which as Bevan himself ha 
tha ther N Attlee or Mr ik: leed, if 
M 2 M ki 1 ’ ll rm —_ apap are the religion of Socialism. 
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hut re 





leased by the Bevanite heresy,” but has it produced 


- = I new thought? In Place of Fear pose nave nh owers, and don’t want any 
A M EN by FRANA the questions that serious-minded Socialist LO! t bind B to accept 
TOW NSHIE ND | been asking for the last five years and a \ none . iol IP) tae common 
of them As Mikardo knows well, some of 
its author's views on man’s iapasse and points the been working hard for some time trying t 
tll Ri ala 6 ath of spiritual ascent, It written | @mswers in real terms to such problems as planr 
to avoid inflation and balance our trade in 
the pellucid and memorable prose that characterised | employment economy; the extent and 


Nationalisation th right legree and ) 
earlier books which won the  prai ¢ degree d prope 


methods 


machinery for the control of private industry; the 
verse as TW. Nevinson and Mre. Be 


extension of democratic control in our society a 


: whole and particularly in industry; as well as the cr LISCUSSIO the may 
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Government in what, as all are ag 

a difficult situauon. It is now clear that the 
when the Labour Party again assumes that resy 
sibility cannot be long delayed and, in th 

t the interest as well as the duty 


hope to lead the party to prepare 
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Books 


Te last book written by Antoine de Saint 
kxupéry was called Citadelle 
his death 
ranean in 


{t appeared alter 
He was shot down in the Mediter- 
1944 where, although considerably 

he was allowed to go out on patrol 


over-age 
By one of the ironies of the war be was killed in 
combat with a German airman who was a culti 
vated young man and an admirer of his work 

and when in Citadelle one comes to the parable 
ol the enemies who were indispensable to each 
other, the chapter is prophetic 
not 


To persuade us 
to nore the inexorable, the insoluble, the 
unanswerable was Saint-Exupéry’s mission 
Citadelle* has now been translated into Eng 
lish by Stuart Gilbert—a difficult task, for this 
luminous collection of parables containing a 
personal philosophy of lile was written in an 
uchaic, almost Biblical manner. The book takes 
the form of a meditation by the heir of a great 
and severe ruler of a desert empire, and the sub 
ject is the art of ruling the self and others. The 
predominant themes are: responsibility, duty 
discipline and the acceptance of life as a cruel 
and tragic gift. To liberty, the ruler replies 
tradition; to justice—permanence, to suffering - 
compassion rather than healing. These answers 
suggest a reactionary or, at any rate, an authori 
tartan attitude which could direct us eventually 
to the lethargy and fatalism of 
but Saint-Exupery sees 


totalitarian 
authority as 
moral force that can be exercised only through 


regimes, 


elt-sacrifice and continuous love; and the per- 
formance of duty as a continual, creative effort 
As an airman—he had flown all life, in 
South America Africa—he was an indi- 
vidualist, in the that he felt himself to 
be a nerve-end of the power and organisation 
which kept him in the air. On the whole, he is 
contemptuous of freedom; it is the wilderness 
which disperses and impoverishes the meaning 


his 
and 


sense 


of life; we are free only in the acceptance ot 
necessity. But we must not cease to “ barter” 
favourite theme—tor what is 
greater than ourselves. In his introduction to 
Vol de Nut (Night Flight, now hard to obtain 
in England) André Gide pointed out that Saint 
Exupéry belonged to the hero age of aviation 
Night flying had not long begun. The pilots in 
Night Flight “ barter” themselves tor the idea 
ol the Riviere, the Chief, 
weigh the claims of this “ bartering ” 


ourselves a 


service, and has to 
against 
the powertul and creative claims of love and 
ordinary human happiness. In The Wisdom of 
the Sands Saint-Exupéry thinks of other forms 
of bartering: the old needlewomen, or the old 
craftsmen who barter their sight and their years 
to produce beautilul things that will outlast 
them 

Night Flight is an exact book. It describes the 
pilot’s situation with sensibility 
books on flying, of 


where most 
indeed any kind of 
action, have been hearty, documentary and 
chiché-ridden, The Wisdom of the Sands is richet 
but diffuse and ruminating. Its archaic tone is not, 
to my mind, an advantage, and the book ts a 
collection of vividly presented truisms which 
have tendency, but no shape. On the other 


other 


* The Wisdom of the 
SAINT-EXUPERY 
STUART GATLBERT 


Sands By 
Translated with 
Hollis € 


ANTOINE DE 
an introduction by 
Carter, 21s 


in General 


hand, its moralisings are not “ uplift’; the writer 
sad traveller through the disturbing 
human and natural sights of a hot and sombre 
Eastern landscape. But as a reply to the cults 
of egoism and freedom which dominated Western 
Europe in the Twenties, the book has charac- 
teristic gaps. Why may we not, for 
“barter ” 


is a 


example, 
our lives for the destruction of super- 
stition, for the dissolving of injustice, for new 
knowledge whose effect is bound to be revolu 
tionary? ‘Lo the English reader, knowing that 
the Anglo-Saxons brutal, drastic and 
sentimental race, there are discomforting echoes 
of Kipling and the jingles of the Law. 
Exupéry himself seems to be a 


are a 


Saint- 
remorseful 
liberal picking his way between Communism, 
Fascism and Catholic absolutism. Duty was a 
fact, a necessity, an energy in Night Flight as 
ii was also in that excellent war book Flight 
The Wisdom of the Sands duty 
becomes a romantic, bowed and bloodied super 
lative done in stained glass 


to Arras; in 


The explorers of 
the great ages of discovery were all religious 
men, but they lived within a classical orthodory 
and then narratives and reflections were clear 
cut, plain and noble. A mystic, Saint-Exupéry 
may be much closer to us; but his excellence 
lies not in his mysticism, in spite of its poetic 


insights, but in the traditional singeing psycho- 


logical sensibility of the French moralists: 

For there was a leper in the town 

“Come,” my father said, “and you shall se 
the bottomless pit.’ 

After leading me to the outskirts of the 
he had me halt on the margin of a ragged, 
scurvy field. Round the field was a fence and 
in the centre the low hut where lived the ieper, 
cut off from men 

Sometimes the townsfolk came to watch him 
and gathered round the field like men who, 
having climbed a volcano, line the crater’s edge 
ind peer into the depth: Thus they 
crowded round the like men 
watching some great there was 
no mystery 

“ Have no illusions,” my father said 
hun not as desperate, hands 
through long sleepless nights, and = raging 
against God or against himself or against his 
fellow men. There ts nothing within him save 
a vast insouciance. What indeed should he 
have in common with other men? His eves 
are running, his arms are falling trom him like 
dead branches, and all he knows of the town 
is a far-off rumbling of carts. Life is for him 
a pageant empty of concern; it nourishes him 
no mere. You cannot live on an empty show, 
but only on that which you transform. Nor 
can you live by that which is stored in you, as 
in a warehouse ig 


town 


field, 
But 


leper’s 
mystery 


“ Picture 


wringing = his ! 


Against those who “barter” 
are the 
Store 


themselves there 
those who live on their 
The leper is damned because he is, in- 
eluctably, of this class: “halting-places on the 
way to death, malignant caravanserais.” 

Observe him,” my father said. “He has 
even stopped yawning. He has bidden farewell 


to everything, even that tedium which is men’s 
awaiting.” 


* sedentarics,” 


We may read what depth of meaning we 
please into Saint-Exupéry’s contcmplations and 
riddles. As wird all proverbial wisdom, it is 
easy to think of the proverb that contradicts; the 
dramatic quality of the book is in the story 
telling, the pitilessness of the allegory, the sur 
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prise of the psychologist’s knife. The ruler who 
tinds the sentinel sleeping can evoke the hard- 
ships of the soldier’s life, the beauty of his sleep; 
ie can forgive the weakness of the man but not 
the symptom of decadence in the empire. We are 
carried through a complete moral dilemma and 
Saint-Exupéry knows how to arouse our emotion, 
until he places us before the final judgment: 
that a thtiving State must kill its sleeping sen 
tries, a weak State constrain them, but a State 
confronted by the perils of a changing world 
must win men by conquest not by constraint, 
conquest being the nobler act. 
means nothing, of 


A generalisation 
a valuable 
psychological insight that personal conquest ts 
more “effective,” more 
constraint 

I do not think Saint-Exupery added much in 
this book—though the images are richer—to 
what he had more sharply and succinctly said 
in Night Flight or Flight to Arras, which was 
one of the dignified 
the 


course; but it 1s 


“creative” than 


books to come out of 


war. He had the French gift of situating 
his subject, the power of definition and of rid 
ding a narrative of what was intellectually un 
necessary. Most English books on aviation have 
been too diffuse, and ramble into the document 
ing ol average intentions 
than serious 


myth, 


They are more earnest 
The French, in their desire for a 
compare Saint-Exupéry with T. | 
Lawrence, but there is little resemblance between 
the two men, beyond the fact that both are 
articulate men of action and know the wrt of 
their professions. Both men have been scized 
upon as possible blue-prints or prototypes for a 
contemporary hero: the technician- 
Lawrence was able to act this part 
romantically, as a Hamlet-like brigand, nipping 
to and fro over 


desired 


leader 


the frontier between illusion 
and reality, trading in the betrayals of success; 
Saint-Exupéry’s role, in a later decade 
vraver 


was 
As an airman he had apparent independ- 
ence and loneliness, but he was not an isolated 
individual. Loneliness—see Night Flight—was 
a fortuitous disaster. He had his crew. He had 
the Group. He was—it is his favourite state 
ment about human beings—nothing unless a 
“knot of relationships.” Lawrence drew on the 
undisciplined instincts of his horde, their lust for 
plunder, and their love of being hypnotised by 
Saint-Exupéry comes closer to the 
contemporary man, for he depends on the 
intricately worked-out technical order. Duty, 
discipline, anonymity are indispensable. Flying 
on a dangerous mission over Arras, at the time 
of the fall of France, “ bartering” himself for 
the conception of a free civilisation and agonised 
because he saw free men defeated by one of the 
termite societies, Saint-Exupéry searched his 
experience and beliefs 

What is a man? Not a collection of individual 
interests, but a collection of individual gifts 
Humanism had lost the idea of the gift or the 
The the cathedral were 
thought to be as important as the cathedral. 
the sum greater than the idea. So Saint-Exupéry 
speculated on the flight back from Arras after 
his escape from the gunfire into a hole in the 
clouds. In Flight to Arras spiritual and physical 
experience are matched; a fine intellect and a 
grave spirit play upon one another. The external 
detail is brilliantly managed 


a leader. 


sacrifice stones of 
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He usually turns out a simpleton all right. After 
all, his battles were won agamst other soldiers ; 
no wonder the politicians are too clever for him 
Hindenburg, MacMahon, Kitchener were all very 
well as long as they stuck to fighting ; in politics 
they were bewildered oxen. Cromwell, the best 
soldier-statesman, had been a politician before he 
took to war; and even he found politics heavy 
Bonaparte, of course, was an exception 
rule; but in moments of real crisis the 
politicians were too clever for him. It is a 
war not to attempt more than your 
permit; and the military mind is tl- 
for the most supple of intellectual 
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Phe 
silly 


history of modern France 


soldier-men ”™ 
n [he 


is littered with 
who found politics too much 
French Revolution started with 
L.atayette as its hero; and the Third Republic 
vas wound the two heroes, Petam and 
Wevygand. Latayette was an endearing character, 
though of litthe importance in the world ot poli 
rcant always to be th ioldicr ot 
ind never forgot that he was the spiritual 
Washington. Though he tailed to 
French monarchy m 1792, he held out 
the blandishments of Napoleon, when 
many abler men succumbed; and he launched 
the monarchy of July after the ¢ 1330 
not an achievement which gave him much satis 
faction. In tact he died trom a chill, caught while 
demonstrating the constitutional mon 
irchy which he had himself created. He deserves 
1 good popular biography; and David Loth has 
given him one very competently. Lafayette had 
iso an enterprising sex-life. Like many other 
French generals, he had more than his share of 
virility snd kept both wife and mistress in play 
| well after sixty. It is a blemish of Mr. Loth’s 
book that he gives the reader rather a platetul ot 
rounded bosoms 
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volution ot 
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his military reputation, he had never commanded 
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in army in the field until he took 
shattered remnants of the French forces trom 
Gamelin on May 19, 1940; and since the war 
was already lost, his memoirs have little military 
interest. His overiding concern is to shift the 
blame on to others. A few years ago he brought 
out a volume of so-called conversations with his 
son. These were actually scraps of the present 
memoirs, sO arranged and commented on as to 
put the blame for the defeat of France on the 
British. This theme is now muted. Instead Wey 
gand renews his controversy with Reynaud which 
dominated the last days of the Third Republic 
Reynaud wanted a military capitulation; Wey- 
gand a political armistice. For the one wanted to 
ive the Republic, and the other the honour of 
the army, It seems beyond dispute that Reynaud 
would not formulate the 
armustice even to himself; and the later con- 
troversies with Great Britain would have been 
lessened, if the question of an armistice had been 
frankly discussed. Weygand has a good 
here. On the other hand, he slides over his 
hostility to the British and belief in their 
ipproaching defeat, which plenty of con 
temporaries observed ; and his memoirs are thus 
a less detached record than they strive to appear 
Atter the armistice, Weygand was a genuine 
attentiste. He waited for an opportunity to re 
French independence, perhaps 
re-enter the war. But the political simplicity 
which had hardly held its own against Reynaud 
was certainly no match for Laval, let alone Hitlet 
In truth, generals do litth to improve politics ia 
victory and make failure deeper in defeat 
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THE NEW GANG 
Low’s Company. By 
42s 
In the briefest of forewords, Mr. Low explains 
that his new gallery is given over to the young, 
ind that the} have brought him some disappernt- 
ment. They are nenher so large nor so pompous, 
» idiosyncratic, so imdetensible—not tn 
unny—as the Who could provide a 
dame to match Jix? Where is the 
Lord Chief, slumped in his 1 a.m. cornet 
Underground? Where are Shaw and Wells? 
Where, in the valeting of premiers, are romantic 
handlebars, or the pipe of trust, or gamp 
flying out against guns? Mr, Churchill, it is true, 
sull happily presents a cartoon walking ; but thea 
he belong rather to the era of Spy 
Sonn 


our 


Davip Low Methuen 


old 
mame 


the 


There has been 

loss in caricaturability as in personal oddity ; 
styles grow functional. Or is it perhaps Low 
hunself who has changed, the eye having grown 
kinder than a satirist’s should? These fifty 
portraits betray, not perhaps the knocking on the 
door, but open house in which amused respect 
is the limit of arrogance. Mr. Low has learnt 
good manners, and I don’t know that it’s altogether 
1 good thing 

By far the sharpest page in the book discloses 
the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION tn 
i flutter of galley-reading. He squats on a table 
corner with a leg tucked under, the eye gleams, 
the beak hacks, one hand tickles the poll while 
the other grasps prools, and the next moment may 
see him guffawing or springing out of the window 
“ Halt angel and half moke” is the verse attach 
ment on the Opposite page ; but what Low’s line 
asserts is a mixture of grasshopper, cockatoo, and 
the outsider coming home in the point-to-poimt 
I don’t say that is all Kingsley Martin, but the 
caricature is all Low. Other triumphs on or neat 
the same level are Joad, or Brain-pans for Belly- 
laughs, and Lords Beveridge and Russell: the 
first a truant vicar, and the second Harpo’s better 
brother. Not exactly voung, any of them, though 
I suppose “young in spirit’ will accommodate 
them, 

(he liveliest of the politicians seem to me a 
gurgling Eden, a wan Strachey, and a lumbering 
Hogg with one hand seeking the expressiveness 
of ballet. The R. A. Butler of crooked finger and 
beaming regard embodies nurse and babe in one 
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One may never have seen Mr. Butler—I haven't 

but this portrait instils him unforgettably, whereas 
the eyelashes and innocent protest of Bevan catch 
an attitude, Caricature need not, of course, be 
round. It may—some would niust—hbe 
devilishly sharp. Low's Company ha ts 
uccesses in both kinds, with leanings towards a 
but-we-wish-’em-well that would have 

uunger Low 

Io come at last to the “ younger generation” 
who do find a place here and there among th 
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horrified 
the 


more 
there is a charming Benjamin Britten, 
shyness, and lid-bulge ; and the village 
hot has turned into Peter * Ustinov” with 
lisarming ease. Stephen Spender and Graham 
Green strike quite differently from the originals, 
¢ rather they seem to me not to strike at all, to 
be journeyman’s impressions. But one couk 
yn and on, admiring and criticising, unea 
j rabbit chins there It 
aurist’s) privilege to discover in 
satures of clay 
The verse accompaniments, by Hele: 
id I A. G. Strong, try to add rathe 
*y are long where they should be 
styles (a Popeian line in a parody o 
exaggerate the hearty pat on the 
kick. However, thew su 
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Miss Barbara Ward 
he corridors of the House of Commo 
resounding to “Herbert Herbert 
Morrison.” G. W 
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How, ponders the novelist, can half 
totally unconnected strangers be 
united by an absolutely mevitable 
Such ts the problem that Mr. Brandel must solve 
when he writes in the manner of his fi 
narvellous Ides Summer. It 
him his plot, but in 
stewing 


coinciden 


solution wil 
V rive } S Ca i 
vicariously in it 
everv reader, deep doy feels himself , 1 
r, deep Gown, tcels himsell, too, 
linked with ali othe: 
‘ct to doom, and pursued by unpredi 
Ihe answer 1: 


vincing; 


i stranger, 
} 
simple, original, 1 
towed over the ocean-floor of Ne Y 
it “ecomes a dragnet for queer fish, who bu 
reach the surface, and reveal all the: 
Mason i i young insecticide 
whose pleasure is to steal 
trom ladies’ bathrooms; caught in flagrant de 
customer he feels he must kill her or die; 
with some moronic inkling of confusing his tracks, 
he sends the same threatening letter not mercl 
to his victim, but to other names and addresses 
chosen at hazard from his log-book And the 
the novel comes of two ideas, which 
wwe worked out with enticing indirectness till they 
not arbitrary fancies but important truths, 
ipplicable to these random characters precisely 
yxecause they are random; because, in 
when (as Mr. Eliot says) 
similar,” anv 
same veritics. 
First, most of the pseudo-victims, though duly 
amazed, feel they have been fearing just this 
ever they can remember Secondly, sull 
more strangely, by a macabre, understandable 
or, Nat Mason sends one of the lett 
Ned Marlowe, the customer whose name he 
chosen for the signature of them all: imagine 
receiving a letter saving “I’m going to extermin 
ate vou right out dead for what vou done,” and 
signed with your own name! But Ned Marlowe, 
ilahough he 1s, also, a mildly intelligent commer 
cial artist, ts Nat Mason: at least, it is Ned 
Marlowe's brain that draws the strip-cartoons, 
called Snake Woman or Toad Girl, that Nat 
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e morth pent by Byron and Shelley together in 
Italy are of great importance in the history of both 
and this volume offers much new material drawn 
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us, crowd that they attracted lilus 
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This biography s a vivid study of a pe nality 
flashing and tender by turns, determined, explosive 
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Mason’s sense faints picturing. Jill Huliside is 
Nat Mason: she treasures on her bathroom door 
the same photograph of a lady all-in wrestler that 
Nat has pinned above his lonely bed. Mr. 
Chambrun, the immigrant anuque dealer who 
hates his American saviours, Mike Conlon, the 
small-time racketeer, Albert, the English drunk, 
ill are horrifyingly, desperately like Nat 
m! And Mr. Brandel’s six victims come to 
nible the world, a world made up of identical- 
twin individuals all threatened with violent death, 
none know for what reason, in what manner, at 
what hour, by an unknown, halt-pathetic psycho- 
path who somehow 1 themselve SO 
the novel winds its constructed way 
through the wandering rocks of New York (Mr 
Brandel adores the tenth chapter of U/ysses), to 
the final twist of the fast paragraph, which is 
however no mere trick ending, but a consummate 
popping of the hitherto missing tin lid on all that 
ha. gor b fore 
Mr. Brandel is now quite 
important of the new, 
t His ide borders on th npire 
mingway, bad side on the rrupt 
the author of Lose W% but 
i country in himself, mny, 
ditional, sw: generis, and possessing a climate 
which literature can live. I wish to cat the 
wds with which { greeted his bad second novel. 
[ hope he will persist in exploiting the p 
ti ot future and past, actual and possible 
it is an Obsession not private to himself, 
but inherent in our civilisation as he sees it; it 
is the form in which he best disposes his own 
nexhausuble variety; # as a caprice as natural 
ind harmless, as delightful to the reader and 
fruitful to the artist, as Mr. Henry Green’s for 
the titles of his novels with the syllable 
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suggesting more than it says. Mr. Baron has 
written, and will write, better books than this. 
It is about a young London Jew, whose world is 
divided, to his anger and despair, into “us” and 
“them.” During the war, when Jew and Gentile 
for a time cease to exist as such, he is “in”; after 
the war (for he lives near Dalston Junction) he is 
again “out.” The proletarian aspect of the novel, 
the hero’s adolescence, love and marriage, are 
comparable with such achievements of the pre- 
war Birmingham group as Mr. Leslie Halward’s 
Gus and Ida; the Jewish enclave, exiled in their 
modern Babylon, are earthy, charming, made con- 
vincing by detail and sympathy. Paradoxically, 
iu ois their enemies who unreal: to the 
majority olf Mr. Baron’s anti-Semitism 
will seem none the less incredible and insane for 
their having read in the newspapers evidence 
that it exists in England. In a work of art a 
monstrous passion cannot be simply assumed 
Mr. Baron begins to solve this difficulry when he 
reveals for the first time the existence of 
inti-Semitism. ‘The hero is guarding the syna- 
gogue by night; two dark shapes approach—he 
his gun. They are Gentiles come to share 
watch—* Fair’s fair, ain’t it, mate?” It is 
the finest incident in the novel, but it comes too 
late; ut is in the last chapter 

How very pleasant, even when it is afflicted 
with loose ends and is 100 pages too long, is a 
novel that begins: “ Manley Frazer lived through 
the first part of that winter on the third floor of 
1 timber house which overlooked the Golden 
Horn.” Golden Horn is about a plot to Tito-ise 
Bulgaria. The nerve-wracked British agent and 
‘Truman-aid American, who set it in motion, must 
wait in appalling anxiety for its outcome and 
sulfer consequences of its ftatlure Ihe 
enormous immanence of the conspirators Frazer 
ind Eichelberger is only enhanced by the reader's 
teeling that he has, somehow, tailed quite to get 
to know them; that they live, in fact, without his 
help, in spite of him. Golden Horn is in nearly 
every sense a Byzantine nove! lis minor 
characters, the Edwardian knight, the Huhgarian 
count, and their salons, the multifarious Turks, 
have the special reality that comes of their perch 
ing, strictly in the present, each on his own 
midden-heap of centuries of decaying tradition 
[ts presentation of Byzantsum-Constantinople 
Ist capital city of the cold war—the 
minarets, the bars, the lig the 
surely one of the most remarkable evax 
place in the present-day English novel 

Finale lin is a bitter novel, full of soldiers’ 
Galgenhumor, about the German Underground 
the surface in the ultimate 
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imumals is Sw 


porary 
the orders of angels and demons wi 
takingness usually attributed to natural scicn 
Linnacus saw natural world 


“God has sufiered him,” he 


awn Swedenberg was classify 
{ 


h the p 
the bathed 
visionary radiance 
wrote of himseli, “ to peep into his secret cabinet 
God has suffered him to see 
work than any mortal betore him.” Ari 
in his method, he was Spinozan in his \ 
nature as a whole, believing that the purpos 
the earth is God's teaching, apparent through the 
works of nature 

In his belief that he was the only man who 
had correctly interpreted God's manifest teach 
ing, he was truthful rather than vain. The Dar 
winan evolution of complex from simpler torms 
through a natural un 


more of fis 


process ol selection was 


The Nex 
known to him; but he first perceived the organic 
relatedness of species within their genera, and 
tormed the hypothesis that God had created only 
generic forms, from which specific forms were 
derived by variation Luinnaeus’s approach to 
nature is characterised by the same intense 
delight in minute particulars as one finds in 
Darwin’s early writings, a quality which the 
scienust shares with the poet—for only the poet 
and the scientist really look at nature. He wrote 
poems also, and poetic prose descriptions of his 
travels in Lapland, or of country life of Sweden 

are reminiscent of Virgil, or of Bewick’s 
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that 
woodcuts: 
Che roofs drip in the noonday sun Tt 
illow’s catkins come out. The snow thaws by th 
The lark begins his trilling. The water ri 
vn the walls The horse manure corrodes th« 
The Lycopednwn selage smokes 
ordered organic whole, man, too, has 
The Nemesis Divina is only an exten 
n of the same laws as govern nature; Linnacus 
rves that young girls in love sometime n 
zrow green in the face, indeed, oiten 
leap into the lake and drown themselves” with 
the same kindly factualism as he noted the sexu- 
li flowers. He was a man of his century 
ind no romantic! 

Phe son of a country clergyman in South 
Sweden, Linnaeus grew up in what in retrospect 
seemed to him an earthly paradise of birds and 
flowers. As a student, his distinction won him 
immediate success, and the of his life is of 
i steady rise to fame, eminence and wealth. Uni 
versity professor, royal physician, owner of one 
v the most beautiful country properties m 
Sweden, raised to the peerage, world famous 
i happy man? His wife, alas, was “tall, 
domineering and ill-bred.” Vanity of 
vanities—no wonder that his favourite reading was 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. Vital, vain, much given 
demic jealousies, loving laughter, but in- 
tolerant of fools, dancing the polka, even as an old 
man, than his students, Linnaeus 
character. His approach to nature was poetic and 
intensely emotional; he was fascinated by what 
was curious in nature—what he called “ artful.” 

The birds’ light cavalry” he loved above all, and 
he detested amphibians—“an ug 10rrible, 
naked pack, on foot.” In those happy days, an 
sense, and even a quite irrational scun- 
frog, were not considered inconsistent 
purity of the scientific outlool 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
The Citizen. By 
Hollis & Carter IK 
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the other 

Ne ilker is a2 Pow riul nd o iginal W 

“ philosophic inquiry into public hea 
with mysticism, strenuou 

lic Che health and welfare o 

have been and are likely to remait 

ian Keeping. “The Christian confers 
same human dignity upon the upon the 
adult Childhood has a peculiar sanctification in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the hidden 
life of the vouthful Lord of All, who was subject 
to Mary and Joseph Dr. Chesser, for his part, 
reports inconveniently that in those nations 
which we consider backward, cruelty to children 
is we know it is comparatively rare.”) Children 
will be well Dr. Walker, when 
parents are mind and body; and 


child as 


cared-for, says 


healthy in 
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is collection of essay one of the 
HELEN SPALDING greatest economists of our day has writ 
and L.A. G. STRONG \n attractive simplicity, an enviable brilliant evaluations of the men 
« 4 p B.s ’ . 
seremty, characterise the whole book influential im shaping economic thougl 
{ = 2s “e gt 
Times Literary Supplement _— ne pest century r" on Gree 
eco MISts are m chronologica der 
4 ; * Modest incere and readable . . . Kar! Marx, Marie Esprit Leon Walra 
Few will read it unmoved . . . A ~s a ger ee ag am, Viltredo 
: pi > ary gen von Boéhm-Bawerk hrank 
' really fascinating story.” Yorkshire Post William: “Tetiedier, “EevGhk ‘Fisher. ‘Weds 
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Vi | T ll R. H. TAWNEY 
d - 
H A ar « ar Dr. || ney has revised and added a new 
P chap dealing with developments since 
King Mavtia ; 1 Vol NG V {\ Ss 1938 » his impressive contribution to 
Y polin thought Reviewing h firs 
fhout the drawings j PASSAGE edition Professor Laski wrote It 4 
‘Low the caricaturist at his very zenith \ —- _ unnecessary to say that Mr. Tawney’s book 
These drawings alone would make him Te RE aR, Te ee is of t first importance It attacks th 
famous even if, for twenty years, he a 1 Nine i . central problem of the modern age with a 
had not been the greatest political cai mans ie Ma the Mimetios recenstes with swift incisiveness, a wealth of Knowledge 
| tecsniat tinaias wenatil Daily Herald extreme candour . . . I believe that difficult to praise too highly 
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| The Times 42s 18s. 
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{ . hy HOME AND VAN THAL ‘ 
M I | H U I: N <. . the main themes of this book, the 


central character of the Presidency, its 
unifying force in American institutional lift 
its deep psychological hold on the American 


people's imagination, are brilliantly worked 
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(Quaestor) ; General Elections in India BERTRAND RUSSELL 
By OWEN LATTIMORE (Ajoy Ghosh); Peace Manifesto of 1877 An essentially practical book. «There 
Dr. Lattimore (now a Johns Hopkins Professor (William Morris). is no denying the interest and importan 
was named “top Soviet spy in U.S.A.” How h oft book,”’"— The Spectator \ stimu- 
successfully rebutted the charge in the face of a ALL IN THE MAY lating and provocative treatise on the 
“tide of fear that was sweeping Washington.” upbringing of the young. Every sentence 
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of a brilliant General who could not 

command his own heart 

General Sir Brian Horrocks: 
Most amusing and witty. Anyone 


USA 


who has had any connection with 
military life will recognize many 
tanuliar figure Written with a wealth 
unde rstunding J enjoyed ut 
512 pages 15 
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ERNEST 
DUDLEY’s 


PICAROON 


Based on the actual memoirs of 
indalous I&8th century actor, 
and “ Prince of Pickpockets 
Barrington, the * 


that 
rake 
ww Georg 

* Armchair Detective 
has written a rumbustious, 
bawdy story : historically 
vastly entertaining 


gaudy, 
accurate and 
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PHILBY’s 


ARABIAN JUBILEE 


Biography and 
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but every page is 
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MICHAEL F. 
PAGE’s 


A SEA WITH MANY ISLANDS 


Vivid and personal record 
of a young merchant seaman, on ship 
hoard and ashore, among the multituck 
tropic islands from the Bay otf 
Bengal to Japan. Illustrated 16, - 
Notable New Series 


. 
-—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


THE REGIONAL 
BOOKS 


Companion, complement 
ary series to the famous 
* COUNTY Books 


H. J. 
MASSINGHAM’s 
THE SOUTHERN MARCHES 


‘ Absorbing account of historic region 
between Wye and Usk ’’—Sphere 

‘Grand territory. He has a seeing 
eye and well-stored mind "—Howard 
Spring. “ Exceedingly pleasant, infor- 
mative readable "—TJimes Lis. Supp. 
“In class by = itself "—Srrangham 
Post. Beautifully illustrated 21- 
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Abd d 


right in strivin 
his mate 
object of 


although man i 
ind to bette: 
spiritual lot, the first 
the Kingdom of God 


ome 
rial as well as ; 
human search is 
You get neither health nor 
happiness (its by-product) by frontal attack- 
‘the sell seeker after health seldom 
contorms to the Herculean types advertised in the 
magazines that cater for him.” And Dr. Walker, 
after a rather frightening portrayal of modern 
leisure and a powerful analysis of unfulfilled liv 
ing, the raw material of dictatorships 
present the disintegration of the family as 
only, in its dire 
materialism and scienufic humanism 
Dr. Chesser goes to work more wee quietly, 
ind indeed kindly, relying for his shock effects on 
the horrifying newspaper stories of cruelty to 
children with which, relevantly or otherwise, he 
heads each of his chapters. Like Dr. Walker, he 
secks to understand the ill-treatment of children, 
which he thinks is a disease of city civilisation. A 
contented person, he says, is not cruel 
f aman has work which fulfils and satisfies him 
i home in which his needs are met, and a certain 
amount of peril to face he will have no need to 
vent his frustration on those who should be nearest 


and’ dearest to him 


healthy 


consciou 


gocs on to 
second 


consequences, to the growth of 


He is a long way ahead of most people in urging 
that, when we begin to keep records showing the 
effect of punishment on cruel or ectful 
parents, we shall need to record also its secondary 
effect on their victims. He discusses the punish- 
ments now prescribed (incidentally getting the 
main one wrong—the maximum summary penalty 
under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
is Six months, not three); and, concluding that no 
punishment, heavy or light, will ever touch the 
roots of this problem, he calls for a “children’s 
charter” to be administered by a National 
Children’s Authority—something like the Family 
Service Units on a huge and no longer 
voluntary. The idea of some authozity to 
ordinate, locally, the child welfare work of the 
Ministries of Health and Education and the Home 
Office is not new, and the Children’s Officers 
appointed in 1948 by local authorities for that very 
job may read Dr, Chesser’s recommendations wit! 
some bitterness. But his scheme would involve 
a Children’s Ministry, a national corps of “ sitters- 
in,” instruction courses in marriage and home 
making, and a school curriculum devised to teach 
children—the parents of the future—how 
“Ask any young girl from 
“what she was taught about 
woman.” 

Both these men write from experience {nd from 
the heart—Dr. Walker rather angrily, and with 
an eloquence that seems at times to catch him un- 
awares; Dr. Chesser in the chopped-off, thr 
line paragraphs of a tabloid newspaper article 
and in language that occasionally seems naive 
until vou realise that this man ts talking “ straight 
wt you,” earnestly, sincerely, and without 
His, the engrossing book, is the more 
measured and I should say the more valuable 

C. H. Rove 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Symphonies. Bratims: No. | 
Van Beinum. *LXT 2675); No. 3 (Concert 
gebouw/Szell. *LXT 2676 It is possible that 
the first of these discs ts simply the LP versio 
of a performance that was issued on SP some time 
ago; mv ear distinguishes no difference in the 
reading (in any case a fine, traditional one) or in 
the playing, unless it be in the violin solo at the 
end of the Adagio, which sounded thin 
smothered in the SP set, but soars up quite 
clearly in the LP. Both this and No. 3 are very 
well recorded, though the high strings could be 
sweeter and more solid. Georg Szell has never, 
in my memory, achieved a performance more con- 
vincing in every detail, or grander in panoramic 
sweep. Prokxorrev: No. 6, Op. 111 
Romande/Ansermet. *LXT 266 I think 
may be Prokofiev’s finest orchestral work 
Although the first two movements (both very 
extensive) are subject to the sudden changes of 


Concertgebouw 


and 


Suisse 
this 
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mood and episodes of mopsical violence that are 
characteristic of the composer 
this work makes a 
phonic impression than No. 5 
easy to digest, the material 
ven tender; while the quick march 
exhilarating, if rather empty. Both 
ind recording are all that could be d 

Concertos. BEETHOVEN ; 
Campoli/LSO/Krips, *LX'I 
Always a tasteful 
Alfredo Campoli here 
overwhelmed by the grandeur of the 
his handling of the solo 1s very cautiou 
cking in ecloquence—in a word, 
make matters worse, Krips takes the 
lowly that the first movement seems endles 
the whole work devitalised. The recording, hi 
ver, is nice and solid. Ida Haendel’s SIP set 
HMYV) is the best recent version. BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concerto No. 3, C minor (Moiseiwitsct 
Philharmonia/Sargent. C 4160-3 There are 
some moments of really beautiful playing 
notably in the Largo—but 
nough to compensate for inelastic conducting in 
movement, a very constricted 
that allows the piano to drown the 
sural detail with passage-work Phe admur- 
able = Solomon set remains the 
BacH: Violin Concerto, A minor 
harmonia/ Susskind. SW 8140-1 This is a fin 
example of serene, classical playing; but the tone 
both of the soloist and of the strings, is distinct 
pinched and the harpsichord continuo scar 
audible. The Columbia set is 
but Tibor Varga’s romantic vibrato is no 
everyone’s taste. The oldish Menuhin 
possibly still the safest recommendation. Hayon 
Cello Concerto, D major (Fourmer/Philhar- 
monia/Kubelik. DB 21448-50). Pierre Fournier’ 
-ripe, sentumental handling I 
emphasises the stylistic aberrations o! 
arrangement. The result is not 
those who are not ibout 
find much to enjoy in the juicy 
lently recorded issue. MArTIN( 
certo for two string orchestras, 
Philharmomia/Kubelik. C 7911-3 I 
whether this was the best choice with 
introduce the leading Czech composer 
to British discophiles. To be sure, ty 
Martinu’s symphonies (Nos. 3 and 4) are a 
in Supraphon recordings; but 
ybtainable from ordinary dealers and many 
will not Know of their existence. The 
Symphony at least appears to me more 
seniative of the best in this prolific but 
uncritical composer than the Doub 
very grey, congested and (by any standard 
rebarbative work dating trom before the war 
It seems improbable that any but 
be deeply interested in this glum essay in the 
1eo-classical style, particularly as the recording 
fuzzy and shrill, does nothing to clarify the over 
written music Readers who want to tackl 
Martinu are advised to pay a visit to Collet’s 
Holdings, at 48 Woburn Place, W.C.1, where, 
besides the two symphonies, they will find many 
interesting examples of Czech and other musi 
in the Supraphon catalogue RAWSTHORNI 
Piano Concerto No. 2 (Curzon/LSO/ Sargent 
*LX 3066). Distinctly inferior to Rawsthorne’s 
First Piano Concerto, this work, though 
incidental beauties, does not hang 
make an impression commensurate with its size 
In fact, until the Finale, which is distinguished 
by a fine, open-air tune a Ja Copland, the con- 
certo resembles a fire that refuses to draw 
Clifford Curzon handles the solo with authority 
and does all that can be done to recommend the 
material; but the recording ts not at all imme- 
diate and tape hum insists on confusing the 
harmony 

Miscellaneous Orchestral. TELEFUNKEN ISSUES 
Five inaugural LP discs (LGM — 10-inch, LGX 
12-inch), published by Decca and admirably 
played by the Belgian Radio Orchestra under Franz 
André, exhibit some of the best orchestral tone I 
have vet heard on records. The issues include 
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Ravel’s La Valse and Valses Nobles et Senti- 
meniales (**LGM 65003), Debussy’s Ibéria and 
Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé, Second Suite (*LGX 
66001), Dukas’ L’Apprent: Sorcier and the ballet 
suite (arr. Mottl) from Grétry’s Céphale et Procris 
*LGM 65004), and the Fourth Symphony of one 
of the foremost contemporary German composers, 
Karl Amadeus Hartmann (*LGM 65001). Apart 
from some insensitive conducting in the middle 
movement of Ibéria, these are easily the best 
available versions of the much-recorded works 
by Ravel, Debussy and Dukas; while the Hart 

mann symphony, though unsmiling and rather 
sinister in feeling, is a most arresting and thought 

ful work, for which repeated hearings have served 
only to deepen my respect. The symphony is 
scored for strings alone and the recording is an 
absolute model of glorious string tone—far 
superior to that usually achieved by Decca them 
selves. I hope we shall have many more of these 
Telefunken issues; they set anew standard. BAcH 

Fugue, A minor; Fugue, G minor (“ The Great”); 
Ricercare in six parts from The Musical Offering; 
BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge (Stuttgart Chamber 
Orch./Miuinchinger. *LXT 2668). The players 
are at their best and the recording is excellent 
but, apart from the Ricercare, the choice of music 
is not very happy. Shorn of the magnificent 
Fantasia, which precedes it, the G minor organ 
fugue hardly achieves its full musical effect; and, 
despite the undoubted gain in beauty and solidity 
of tone, I do not think the Grosse Fuge makes the 
proper impression when transferred to a body of 
strings. Individual voices, however strident, are 
necessary to this ferocious musical argument 
Mozart: Serenade No. 9, D major (“ Posthorn”’), 
K 320 (Suisse Romande/Maag. *LXT 2671) 
Exquisite scoring, and passages of poetic beauty, 






































compensate for the rather perfunctory nature of 
y whole stretches of this Serenade. Peter Maag 
q achieves a wondertully finished performance, con 
; 





spicuous for fine chording and well-observed 
detail. The recording is mainly excellent, though 
with an occasional rasp; but the issue is in every 
way superior to the recent Nixa LP of the same 
piece. Mozart: Serenade, E flat major, K 375 








(London Baroque Ensemble. R 20610-2 Phis 
is altogether one of the finest of Mozart's 
Serenades and it receives a performance and 





recording worthy of it. I confess to feeling a bit 
dubious about Karl Haas’s tempo in the Finale 

the players manage to get in all their notes, but 
the impression of helter-skelter is not comfort- 
able. WAGNER: Siegfried Idyll (Philharmonia 
Cantelli. DB 9746-7). Were it not for a tendency 
for the large string body to overwhelm the wood- 
wind detail, this would be an almost ideal set; but 
the unbalance is not grave and the string tone in 
uself is beautifully rendered. In any case, this is 
by far the best of the recent recordings of the 
piece (I have not yet heard the new Decca LP 

Desussy: Nocturnes; RAVEL: Rapsodie Espa; 

nole (Suisse Romande/Ansermet. *LXT 2623 

An adequate, but not very exciting record 
Ansermet’s reading of the Rapsodie has not the 
vividness—the languor alternating with bursts of 
vitality—which makes Van Beinum’s SP set a 
double-star. The first and third of the Nocturnes 
are admirable in style, and in Sirénes (No. 3) the 
chorus really does sound invisible. Equally, the 
muted trumpets in the middle section of Fétgs 
are beautifully recessed and the crescendo is well 
controlled. But—but—in some not easily defin- 
able way (perhaps the trouble lies chiefly in slack- 
ness of rhythm) this is not quite a recording that 
is going to satisfy us for a long time to come 
BERLIOZ: Overture—Le Corsaire (Philharmonia / 
Kletzki. LX 1533), Performance and recording 
here are as adventurous as the title of the piec« 
On the whole the dynamics are well managed and 
the splendid music is taut as a bow string. I 
much prefer this version to the ill-recorded LP 

































edition Paris Conservatoire/Miinch. *LXT 
2677), where it is included with the same com 
poser’s Benvenuto Cellimt overture and Ravel's 
Bolero, neither of which sound at their best. 
Giazunov: The Seasons—Ballet Suite (French 
Nat. «Sym. Orch./Désormiére *CTL 7018 





Composed in 1901, The Seasons is the next best 


thing to 
music 


Ichaikovsky, in the same line. The 
is a display piece for the orchestra and 
Desormiére conducts it as carefully as if it were 
Beethoven. The result is as fat and voluptuous 
as a Rubens blonde, beautifully drawn and aflame 
with gorgeous colour. The recording is almost, 
but not quite, completely successful. ‘The tape 
hum is rather high, and there is a tendency to 
over-amplification; but the disc as a whole, which 
contains a good deal more of the music than has 
been recorded elsewhere, is enormously enjovable 
Alse highly recommended: BRAHMS: Hungarian 
Dances—complete set (Oklahoma City Sym 
Orch./Alessandro, *ALX 3006) 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 

(To be concluded 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,158 
Set by Peter Pastmaster 
Older readers of The Times have been trying to 
decide when and where turned-up trousers were first 


introduced. In the Nineties at Monte? Eton in the 
Exghties? Or Ascot, 1910? The usual prizes are 
offered for the prestige anecdote (not more than 150 
words) that would authoritatvely settle this contro- 
ersy. Entries by May 13th, 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,155 
Set by Thomas Tusher 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh, Mme Verdurin, 
Mareot Metroland, Mrs. Jellyby, Lady Bracknell, 
Pamela and Mrs. Proudie have each been chosen to 
speak on behalf of the Week's Good Cause. Prizes 
are oficred for an excerpt (not more than 150 words) 
from any one broadcast. 
Report by Thomas Tusher 
vhole, the yield was disappointing. Most 
only mapaged one of the two requirements 
I had in mind. They either caught the broadcast 
stvle and personality, but failed to identify her with a 
sufficiently Good Cause, or having hit on the 
charity, thought they had done enough. Incongruities 
bounded. For example, Lady Bracknell would never 
called her hearers Dear Listeners,’’ and in 
speaking on behalf of the Loin Cloth Fund for the 
Solomon Islanders, Mrs. Proudie was invading M 


On the 
ompetitor 


xact 


have 


Mrs 
Jellyby’s province. Though no-one contrived the 
perfect extract, there were plenty of good things 
strewn up and down various entries. I liked Lady 
Catherine ,de Bourgh’s insistence on “clean bank 
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426 
notes *’ Findlay P. Murdoch) and Margot Metroland’s 
assurance that the South American Comforts Associ 
ation © can truly be called a labour of love.’ As Was 
to be expected, Lady Bracknell presided over numerous 
socicties connected with handbags and literary govern 
esses. Most of these entries though ingenious, lost 
marks by clinging too closely to the text of 7 ! 
portance By Earnest 


Prize-money divided among the following 


MarGor Mrrro_tanp 


and so the poor dears discover, too late perhay 


their true vocation, the job for which they are best 
endowed by nature. Sometimes they how us 
divine hide proofs of their attainments in the field 
How termbly tragic if, through lack of understanding 
assistance from the community, they were to scatter 
their pearls before provincial swine! Even to dis 
pense them more profitably in Soho, which is still, 
broadly speaking, within the Sterling Area, would 
not greatly assist our national finance British 
girls would rather send dollars to their ailing parents 
than flaunt minks before them. But, above all, for 
the sakes of the poor darlings themselves, to tak 


them to 

to cold ci 
long-estat 
Viscounte 


inny hot blood i 
to give them a well-deserved place in a 
ished profession, send your cheque 


Metroland, Recidivist Rapec 


land where convertible 


to me, 


Emigri 


tion Schen King’s Thursday, Hant 
Eric SWAINSON 
MME VERDURIN 
Si je me permets de venir vous parler soir pour 
la Caisse interalliée de Secours aux Génies obscurs, 


c"est que } 
Ebenezer 
qui m’a dit 


me suis laissée persuader par le Sénateur 
grand 
“ Madame Verdurin, lorsque j’étais petit, 


Bazooka, ce mécétne international, 


aux Etats-Unis, je n’avais pas de plus grande joi 


le dimanche aprés-midi gue de lire et relire un article 


inutulé ‘The Women of the French Salons,’ dans 
un gros volume du Century Magazine Madame du 
Deffard, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Mme de 
Fencin ct Mme Geoffrin remplirent mes réves d’enfant 
et me donnérent la nostalgic de la douceur de vivre 
que, longtemps, j'ai cru morte avec le XVII le siecle, 
jusqu’au Four ob chez vous j'ai appris que le XIX 
n’avait rien a envier a son devancicr, C'est vous qui 
étes au yeux la personne la plus indiquce pour 
patronner notre oeuvre.”’ me U. «LAY 
LADY BRACKNELL 

One is informed, on totally unreliable authority 
that charity begins at home, If this statement mean 
anything, which I doubt, it explains why home is the 
plac« ne is always so glad to get away from I 


myself am unhappily prevented from responding to 


charitable appeals owing to the Bracknell family 
motto No one touches me with impunity here 
are tu when even a family motto has its uses 


I cannot at the moment recall whether I am appealing 


on behal! of the Society for the Suppression of thy 
Middle Classes or the League for the Provision of 
Larger Handbags for Indigent Governes How 
ever, that is a matter of no importance Subscribing 


to a Good Cause 1s a wholesome moral exerci 
Wanting to know where the money goes is littl more 
than vulear cunesity STANLEY |] SHARPLESS 
Mars. Proupte 

Those of you who have diligently perused your 
Radio Tir will doubtless be aware that this broad 
cast was to have been given by my husband, the Bishop 
of Barchester, but he and I have decided that, since 
a woman's pure and true influence is infinitely stronge: 
than a man it would be far more suitable for 
to addr you this evening on behalf of our local 
Good Cause, the Hiram’s Hospital Upkeep Fund 
This institution is greatly in need of funds and I 
have no hesitation in pointing out that it our plain 
and pleasurable duty to contribute gencrousiv to this 
excellent Cau and not to incur his Lordshig 
grave displeasure by refraining from doimg so. Con 
tributions must be addressed to ME at the Pa ; 
Barchester Nancy GUNTER 
PAMELA 

though I’m sure I should never h urrendered 

my wirtue to bim. By the way, | must say | li 
taking mt h Thing almost as much a nung 
letters, | do think it’s a bit indiscrimaate, don't 


| 
4 * 
you ? And if you are listénine-m now hy dear, 





$36 


your invisthle Pamela 
Mr. B { me to speak about 
Girls who have been Ruined by 
> I'm sure he knows how naughty 
oh, no, several time 
aid, yes, I would, though I f 
ork before he has quite finished with 
However, it not be bad after all, 
fear Mrs. Jewkes has quite given up her wicked 
and to help look after the poor little 


Papa you will excuse 


, 
jut a “ iyinZ aske< 


Home for 
* becau 


his n 

the Gen 

he was th 
So I 


om closet 


it time, 
ear there may 


may 


80 


promi 
all 


your public-spirited 


girls with her strength and so goodbye now trom 


Pamela r. B. TOMLIN 
CHESS : The Magic Square 
No. 135 
r most chess players some of our 64 squar 
endowed with more magical qualities th 
Che 
us with a sens 
whether 
QRr2 


guikty or 


eem 
in the 
sight of the centre squares inspires 
of awe or security, just 
are dominating them 
mere symbol on 


other mere 
according to 
; a glance at 
ivokes 
proud memories of injudiciously snatched 
judiciously opened files; QB3 and KB3 
so KB5 seem to acquire the springy 
qualiti f a diving-board when a Kt is tenscely 
! there , but none of the other squares is as deeply 
associated with memories of triumph and disaster as 
KB7, KR7 and perhaps no 
less frequently KB6. Here— 
Muilwijk-Bruins, trecht 
1940—we can see KB6 thrice 
become the scene of high 
adventure, First a R, then a 
Kt, and then again a R 
appear to wield magic powers 
soon as they step on to 
that blessed square. This is 


or not we 


or at it a score-sheet 


pawn 


and even mor 


PoOtse 


aS 











what happened 
(1) R-Be! B-B2 (5) 
2) QR-KBL P-KR4 
(3) Ri6 5 Q K 

4) RxRP_ Kt 


Kt-B6 ch Q x Kt 
(6) Rx Kt Q-K2 

(7) R-B6!! KR-KI 
(8) P-K4 
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(9) R-QS 
10) Q-Kt4 
1) R-R5S 


12 


R/6)-KR6 
13) Q-Kt6 ete. 


Q-K2 
QR-Q! 
R-Q5 


P-B3 


As a matter of fact, had he sacrificed the exchange 
one move earlier White could have had an even neater 
and faster win by (5) Rx Kt, Bx R. (6) Kt-B6 ch, 
P x Kt. (7) Q-Kt4 ch, B-Kt4. (8) Qx Bch! PxQ 
9) R-RS mate 

Here the magic square 
KR6, and a R already 
posted there and due to return 
four later even more 
effectively. What happened 
was (1) Kt-B5 ch, K-Bl. (2) 
Rx Kt, Px Kt. (3) Q-Kt7 
ch, K-K2. Black seems to 
have escaped, but in this as 
well as in other variations he is 
shattered by the R’s return to R6. This position was 
suggested by our frequent ladder-leader D, E, Cohen, 
who, since it wasn’t his own game, earns his chessbook 
token here rather than in the next “ Readers’ Own ”’ 
article 
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In this week’ 
even our 


5 cOMpetition 
least experienced 
competitors will consider A 
more than generously rated 
with 4 ladder-points It 
an actual game position r 
ported in K Richter’s 
Schachmatt White played 
P-KB4, and Black thought to 
be clever in countering P- 
QKtr3. How did White win 
very neatly, while blithely ignoring the threat 
Q? B—White to win—is not very difficult either and 
rather generously rated with 5 points ; but it should 
be quite an instructive study for our less experienced 
competitors. As for C, though—White to win—this 
should well worth 7 points for 
solvers 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set April 12 


R-KBI, P-R4 
P-R7. (6 


R-Ri, 
R-KBI, P queen 


-R 2 P-R5 
5) R-RI1, 


2) Q-Q3 Kt-B3 mate 
$ 


v. ‘Q7 
P-Qs (Kt !), and wherever the R move 
flawle 
Prizes shared 


Hal 


point 


Even this Marathon produced so many 
solutions that I cannot mention them all. 
by K. J. Bloodworth, D. Finburg, 
P. J. Oakley, W. Stead. So rich a 
provided a fitting finish for the 7th ladder-decade 
The winner is D. E. Cohen who did not drop on 
single in the last 10 Starting fr 
scratch in the 4th decade he amassed 696 points in 
40 weeks. M. Kaye (641) and C. Allen (562) were also 
among the 3rd decade winners. The 4th prize goes 
most deservedly, to the Rev. E. Giles who has tott 
up 542 points since we started 70 weeks a Some ot 
the other “ steady plodders’”’ should be well in 
running 10 weeks hence, and so are some of the 
decade winners. The present winners, of cout 
ratch A 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





engagement of persons anstoering these 
merits must be made through a 1.0c48 
ihe Miumstry t Lat as 
luled Empioyvment Ag the apf 
a ma aged 18-64 inc ‘ ra 
oman aged 18-59 inclusive t or 
r th mfp oe ree excepted wi . 
, ‘ the prification Vacancie 
Order, 1952 


I ELSINGFORS Swedish University © 

conomics, Finland plications are in 
vited for the post of Assistant Lektor in 
English. to teach English language. including 











commercial correspondence, to students © 
Economics. Candidates must be men, prefer 
ably single and unde 0, and must have a 
degree m English, Modern Language or 
Economix English language teaching cxperi 
ence desirable Salary equivalent at present 
tate of hange to £1,125 per annun One 
year contract, renewable Write, enclosing 





addressed foolscap envelope. quoting 
ttle of post, for application form and further 
particulars to Director, Personnel Dept, The 
British Council, 65 Davies Street, London 
W.1, to whom completed forms should be 
returned not later than May 14, 198. 


UNIVERSITY of Hong Kong Applic 


tions are invited for v nt Semor Lec 
tureship in Modern Languages, occasioned by 
the present establishment 

for warried members of tix 


resklent outside Hong Kong ox 
aclusive of allowances £1,576 » 
5 Applicants shoukd possess 
urs degrees of British Universities, im 
and at least one other language, pre 





Portuguese First-class sca passage 
and furnished houses or flats at reasonable 
remtais§ are provided for expatriate 
‘urther particulars and imtormation as to the 
method of applicanon should be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer 
mes of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordor 
Square, Lond o, W The closing date for 
the recesypt «f applications is May 31, 195 


UNIVE RSITY of Hong Kong. Applications 
are invited for the vacant post of Assis 
Lecturer in History Emeoluments (for 
am unmarried member of the staff normalh 
resident outskte Hong Kong or China and 
inclusive of allowances £920 = £25 
£1,095 pa Applicants should be Honours 
graduates of British Universities, and have 
special qualifications either in Far Eastern or 
m European History, and should be prepared 
to take up the post by September, 1952 
First-class sea passage and furnished accom 
modation at a reasonable rental is provuded 
for expatriate staff Further paruculars and 
information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa 
tien of Universities of the British Common 
wealth, 5 Gordon Square London, W_( 
Ihe closing date for the receipt of applica 
te is May 31, 1952 
t MIVERSITY of London School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies 
Applications are invited for the post of Assis 
tant Lecturer or Lecturer in Polish Language 
and Literature, tenable from October 1, 1952 
Salary Asst. Lect. £450/£50 £55 Lect 
£600 /4£50/ C850, with 


















family allowance and 


superannuation benefits Starung pomt on 
salary scale according to qualifications and ex 
perience Particulars and application forms 


should be obtained from the Secretary. Uni 
versity of London School of Slavonic and 
kast European Stuches, London, W.C.1, and 
applicatn should be addressed to the same 
t M 24 


B B.C, requires Announcer (male) at Glas 
gow Duties include preparation and 
ediung = of announcements readme dai), 


regional news bullctins aud weather forecasts 





continuity announcing and presentaty 








ole 

type { programme tssential Qualificatior 
© good microphone voice, good general edt 
catior knowledge of Scotland and Scot 
speech, interest m music, literature and toy 


cal atlas together with ability to deal with 
all kinds of speakers and artists Knowledge 








of French and other European language 
we wn advantage Salary £795, rising 
t Ue ncrements to maximum (£1,065 
ications t tants Officer, Broad 
< H mn. W.1, marked Ar 
NOLUNee N. Stm withir days ‘ 
cknowledgement please enclose Ae. env 
H! ADMISTRESS of Badminton  Jumor 
School wanted in September Approx 





120 children aged 5-11; some boarders. Appli 
cations invited from pregressive educational 
ists who have a recognised junior school train 
ing. or graduates with traming used to junior 
work. Should have « Xperience in organisation 
as well as teaching. New Burnham Scale and 
special allowance for post of responsibility 
Government pension scheme. Resident post 
Full partuculars supplied on application to the 
Headmustress, Badminton School, Westbury 
on-Trym, Bristol 


RE! IRED by Withymead Centre in No 











vembe 4 practical mar killed m= cat 
per i porery, interested m= tramuing . 
Art rapist whi assistant t 
present potters sm therapist 
Further prospects for with speci 
vocation for life in a re 1 centre Teact 
ing qualification an a Educational 
Secy.. Wiuthvmead. Ce Exeter 





CHILDRI N’S Moral Welfare Worker 
4 sistant) required for Voluntary Organi 
ead and St. Pancra Social 
desirable Salary scale 








coording to qualifications 
Application to Box 643 by May 20 
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PERSONAL — continued 
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SPRING Holidays 

Spring Flowe 
to Switzerland May 1¢ 
also original Spring H F i 
cluding Weekend Party m the Peak Di 
May 10, Whitsun parties in) Oxtord 
Sussex or Sailing on Norfolk Broad t 
Low, 47 Old Brompton Rd., S.W.7. K 
9225.6 

RTS Festivals, University Courses, Si 
4% mer, 1952. Festivals at Aix-en-Provence 
Avignon, Ascona, Menton, Nice, Bnga 
Braunwald, Lyons—14 days’ inclusive hols 
from 35 guineas. University courses at Nice 
Bonn, Kicl, Brussels, Florence, Geneva 
weeks’ inclusive holiday from 214 guime 
Write for further details to Specialised Tray 
Service, Lad. (Dept. N.S.1 66 Padding: 
St., London, W.1. WELbeck 9935 
SPAIN Travel, 19 Woburn Square, W.C 

Barcelona, Costa Brava, Sitges, 15 da 
holiday in the sun. Unherded and inforn 
though accompanied. £10 currency allowanc 
taken. Send your dates and get brochure 


USTRIA by air or train, Tours tre 


4 





July 19. Zell-am-See, Fulpmes (with 
Dolomites with Vienna), ge 
hotels, goo 13-15 nig 2 
£36 10s E.LB. 1 154 We 
Grove, W.11 
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a unique expedit t 1 through Belgium 
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Some 50 Anglo-American 
Productivity Council Reports 


are unanimous in drawing 


UAALUATANN TAT 


attention to the importance of 


mechanical handling of materials. 


w, 
camaeeteliaal 


To quote from one: 


“We believe that substantial 


increases in production from existing 


plant and manpower in industry 
can be achieved by relatively 


little capital expenditure ... 


qa RABRadAATSAsSs SAVABAs sana 


... by the current application 


of handling devices.” 


which echoes the statement of 
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Mr. Cloud Wampler, President Carrier Corp., 


' 


as quoted in “Factory,”’ Oct. 1950: 


“TEL had just one choice as to 
tec hnological improvements that 
could be adopted practically 
overnight to boo productivity, 


Ud take materials handling.” 


PULAU ALL 


Pioneers of the small 


(diesel fork lift truck — 


most versatile material 


"en 


handling machine 


available to industry. 





